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THE STEAM-ANGEL. 


Suggested by Rev. x. 





BY REY. F. H. NEWHALL, D. D. 





I saw on earth and sea an angel stand, 

High as the heavens he waved a shadowy 
hand, 

Flashed o’er the earth and sea his lightning 
eye, 

Thrilled through the earth and sea his lion 
ery. 


Around his head the sun arainbowwreathed, 

Sealed in his burning nostrils thunders 
breathed, 

His feet were fire, coals from his breath were 
hurled; 

From land to sea he strode around the world. 


An open Book he bare from clime to clime, 
New as to-day, yet o.d as oldest time; 
Bitter yet sweet, dark and yet ever light, 
A Book to saduess joy, to weakness might. 


Time fled before that mighty angel’s call, 

Together scrolled the blue borizon wall, 

Shrunk to a point the round of earthly 
things, 

As spoke this Book to ** peoples, tongues and 
kings.”’ 





THE LIFE OF MACAULAY.* 





BY PROF. C. T. WINCHESTER. 





Of the work which Mr. Trevelyan has 
done in these volumes, it is impossible 
to speak too highly. His style is clear, 
graceful, and animated, —he writes 
with his uncle’s pen. He has so skill- 
fuliy grouped the facts of a somewhat 
uneventful life, and has so judiciously 
enlivened his narrative with selections 
from Macaulay’s own journals and cor- 
respondence, that his book is at once 
the most charming and the most truth- 
ful biography we have read for many a 
day. Nor can we detect in his work 
any of that partiality or adulation into 
which it would have been so natural for 
Mr. Trevelyan to fall, in writing a life 
of the great relative whom he must have 
been taught from bis cradle to admire 
and to venerate. He promises at the 
outset to ‘* suppress no trait in Macau- 
lay’s character, or incident in his ca- 
reer, which might provoke blame or 
question ;” and he has kept his prom- 
ise. Macaulay’s character and career 
have been, once for all, fully and can- 
didly depicted in these excellent vol- 
umes. 

And a very noble character it is, a 
very honorable career. Few men have 
achieved, so early in Jife, such a bril- 
lians success in Jiterature and in poli- 
tics. At thirty, he was fur the most 
popular essayist in England, the ablest 
writer for the ablest critical journal in 
the world. At thirty-one, he had elec- 
trified the House of Commons by the 
most wonderful speech heard within its 
walls since the days of Fox and Burke. 
At thirty-two, he had been appointed a 
member of the Supreme Council of In- 
dia, one of the most responsible and 
one of the most remunerative positions 
in the gift of the government. And 
this success was obtained without the 
aid of wealth or powerful patronage. 
Pitt was Prime Minister at twenty-one; 
but Pitt bad to his aid the brilliant pres- 
tige of his father’s fame. Macaulay’s 
father was a poor and stern abolitionist, 
who had gained almost his only dis- 
tinction by founding a negro colony on 
the coast of Africa. Fox was on the 
Treasury bench before he had com- 
pleted his twenty-second year; but Fox 
had been literally thrust into Parliament, 
when a mere boy, by a father who had 
been content tospend upon his education 
and his follies over three hundred thou- 
sand pounds. Macaulay, at one time,we 
are surprised to find, was so poor that 
he was obliged to sell the medals won 
in the rivalries of Cambridge. And 
What is more, in this struggle for office 
and advancement, Macaulay never 
Swerved a hair’s-breadth from his ideas 
of right and duty. When he stood for 
Parliament in 1832, and his whole future 
seemed to hang upon his election, he 





* The Life and Letters of Lerd Macaulay, by bis 
nephew, G. Otto Trevelyan, New York, Harper & 
Bro’s, 2 vols, 





amazed the electors of Leeds by posi- 
tively declining to give any pledges 
whatever for his action in the Com- 
mons; and, the next year, when his 
prospects of advancement seemed 
brightest, and when his father’s financial 
condition and his own sadly needed all 
the pecuniary aid he could bring, he re- 
solved to resign his office and sacrifice 
all his prospects, rather than to vote for 
a clause in the West India bill that he 
deemed unjust. The power thus pure- 
ly won and kept was purely used. 
Macaulay may have been a partisan; 
he was doubtless rather too much in- 
clined to identify the millennium with 
the success of the principles of the Whig 
party; but no one can accuse him of a 
single act of dishonesty or insincerity in 
the whole course of his political ca- 
reer, 

The most delightful thing in these 
volumes is the revelation of Macaulay’s 
domestic character. This, we venture 
to say, has been to most readers a sur- 
prise. Macaulay has hitherto been 
known to the world only as a man of 
letters and as a man of affairs. His 
private life was kept so carefully from 
the public gdze, and there was so little 
evidence in his writings of any suscep- 
tibility to deep and quiet emotions, that 
there had grown up, if we are not mis- 
taken, a quite general opinion that the 
great historian was a man of brilliant 
intellect but of somewhat cold heart. 
Nothing, it seems, could be further 
from the truth. For his father, to 
whose stern but judicious early direc- 
tion he largely owed his success, he al- 
ways cherished a manly respect and 
sympathy; and his mother, as long as 
she lived, was the object of a most beau- 
tiful and tender regard. But it was to 
his sisters, Hannah (named after the 
godly and gossipy Hannah More who 
made the match between his parents) 
and Margaret, that he gave his warmest 
affection. Never married himself, he 
was their constant companion or cor- 
respondent. No society was so wel- 
come as theirs. He spent long, happy 
evenings reading with them, making 
innumerable bad puns, capping verses, 
and inventing all kinds of merriment: 
he wrote them the most charming let- 
ters, pouring out to them in perfect 
confidence all his plans and his fears, 
recounting in his most lively manner 
the news and gossip of society, giving 
keen bits of opinion on men and books, 
and now and then bubbling over into 
delightful doggerel. In all the brilliant 
pages of Macaulay, there is nothing 
better than these letters to his sister 
Hannah. The marriage of Margaret 
was a matter of the deepest grief to 
bim. He had concentrated all his affee- 
tions upon his sisters, and the partial 
separation necessitated by the marriage 
was almost more than he could bear. 
In the midst of his brilliant success at 
Leeds, he wrote to Hannah, ‘I am sit- 
ting among two hundred friends all 
thinking me the happiest man in the 
world. And it is all I can do to hide 
my tears and to command my voice 
when it is necessary for me to reply to 
their congratulations. Dearest; dear- 
est sister, you alone are now left to 
me. Whom have I on earth but thee!” 
When he received his appointment to 
India, he positively declined to go un- 
less Hannah would accompany him. 
It was in India that Hannah, too, found 
a husband. Fortunately, her marriage 
did not take her away from her brother. 
She continued to reside either with or 
near him both in India and in England, 
and the companionship of herself and 
her family was his relaxation and his 
delight till the close of hislife. At first, 
however, he felt it a great loss to be 
obliged to divide with another the affec- 
tion of his remaining sister, and in the 
close of an admirable letter to Margaret, 
he describes his situation by quoting in 
a manner half comical, and half pathet- 
ic, some nursery lines, ‘‘ which,” he 
says, ** contain the history of my life : — 
‘ There were two birds sat on a stone; 

One flew away, and there was but one; 

The other flew away, and then there was 
none, 

And the poor stone was left all alone.’ ” 

This letter was never read by Mar- 
garet. Not long after it was written, 
he received the news of her death. The 
smart of that wound never entirely 
ceased. In his journal for April, 1856, 
he writes: ‘‘To think that she has 
been near twenty-two years dead, and 
I am crying for her as if it were yester- 
day.” 

These volumes are full of new proofs 
of Macaulay’s astonishing feats as a 
reader. No one ever read with such 
speed; and yet no one ever read with 
such accuracy. As one of his friends 
said, ‘‘ he seemed to read through the 
skin.” He would pace his room, or 
stride along the street, his book in hand, 
and devour its contents almost as fast 
as he could turn the leaves. Five books 
of the Iliad during an afternoon walk, 
fourteen books of the Odyssey at one 
stretch between breakfast and dinner, 
the whole of one of Mrs. Austen’s nov- 
els at the dinner table, or a play of Cal- 
deron at breakfast, — these are only fair 
samples of his pace. On the voyage to 
India, the tale of his reading foots up 





about a hundred and twenty stout vol- 





umes, and during the first year of his 
residence there he read over almost al] 
the Greek and Latin classics, some of 
them two or three times. His mental 
appetite was almost omniverous. Ser- 
mons, pamphlets, ballads — nothing 
came amiss, and, when he could get 
nothing stronger, he swallowed hun- 
dreds of weak novels. He demanded 
only that a book should be so written 
as to be read rapidly. Obscurity and 
mysticism above all things he detested. 
‘*Where will your Emersons be,” he 
said, ‘‘in the year 2850?” In fact, we 
suspect that profound and subtle writers 
never got even justice from him. The 
rapidity of his reading left him little 
time for reflection and study. He could 
never consent to go slowly; he never 
shut up the book to think. Hence he 
was never well read in mataphysics. 
He had little relish of Coleridge. Plato 
he read, but rather, as he confessed, for 
the style and the dialogue than for the 
philosophy. Every year we have it 
proved to us that he never really got in- 
side the Novum Organum. In polite 
literature, the same direction of taste is 
apparent. Wordsworth he abominated. 
Of the great tragedies of Shakespeare, 
he ranked Hamlet last. 

lt is curious to notice that, in his 
later years, he grew singularly con- 
servative in his literary taste. Con- 
temporary literature he undervalued 
and neglected. His biographer con- 
fesses with regret that he never read 
Carlyle or Ruskin. Looking over his 
own ‘‘ Lays” in 1850, eight years after 
they were first published, he writes in 
his Journal: ‘I do not remember that 
any better poetry has been published 
since ;” in those eight years had ap- 
peared Wordsworth’s Prelude, and all 
the early poetry of the Brownings and 
of Tennyson, including the ‘‘ In Memo- 
tiam ” — to say nothing of lesser lights. 

Macaulay was enabled to retain and 
employ his vast reading by a memory 
among the most marvelous on record. 
It is hardly exaggeration to say that 
he forgot nothing. Wretched street 
ballads that he had read but once in 
his boyhood he repeated verbatim forty 
years after. No question could be 
raised in conversation upon which he 
could not overwhelm his hearers with 
quotations, ancient and modern. Poet- 
ry, in a half dozen different languages, 
he could have recited for weeks at a 
time. He knew the whole of the Para- 
dise Lost by heart, and — more incred- 
ible still — thought that he could have 
rewritten from memory that most arid 
and interminable of novels, Sir Charles 
Grandison. To this constant command 
over the stores of his reading, was 
largely due that positiveness and as- 
surance in all his deliverances which is 
one of the chief characteristics of his 
style. ‘*I wish,” said one of his 
friends, ‘‘ I were as sure of anything as 
Tom Macaulay is of everything.” It 
was this, too, that supplied him with 
the endless variety of historical illus- 
trations which were set in his bristling 
antitheses,and marshaled in long and 
brilliant array behind all his proposi- 
tions. But if his wonderful memory 
supplied him with some of his most ef- 
fective resources, it brought also temp- 
tations against which the great histori- 
an was not always proof. It some- 
times, though rarely, betrayed him in- 
to errors in matters of fact; it more 
often deceived him as to the soundness 
of his own opinions. He was inclined to 
overestimate the probative value of a 
mere random collection of instances. 
His memory naturally recalled most 
readily those cases favorable to the 
supposition he had formed, and he too 
often forgot that, from such a vast do- 
main of facts as he was master of, 
cases might be brought to give plausi- 
ble support to almest any proposition 
whatever. With such a memory, it 
was especially easy for him to fall into 
the common but dangerous habit of 
forming his opinions first, and fitting 
his facts to them afterward. He never 
made a statement or an inference for 
which he could not remember some 
authority ; but he was too prone to be 
content with whatever he happened to 
remember. Hence, we find that more 
painstaking students continua!ly charge 
him with repeating, in glittering rheto- 
ric, the vulgar errors of earlier writers. 
Forster complains of his treatment of 
Swift; Spedding complains of his 
treatment of Bacon; Froude complains 
of his treatment of Burleigh and Cran- 
mer. 

‘«*The more I think, the less I can 
conceive where you picked up that 
style,” was the compliment of Jeffrey 
after reading the essay on Milton. To 
those who have been through these vol- 
umes, it is no riddle. Reading every 
day more than most men of letters read 
in a month, Macaulay inevitably ac- 
quired a vast vocabulary and a wide 
range of illustration. His imagination, 
though of the historical rather than the 
creative type, was active and brilliant. 
He was energetic and sanguine, ‘‘ ra- 
diant,” as Carlyle said, ‘* with peptici- 
ty,” ardently in sympathy with all pop- 
ular ideas of progress and reform; and 
he put all his nervous vigor and enthu- 
siasm into his writings. Above all, 
these volumes give evidence that the 
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matchless finish of his style was the 
result of long and tireless labor. When 
in his best moods, and devoting all his 
time to his history, two pages a day 
was all he would write, and even this 
was afterward subjected to a severe re- 
vision. Every sentence in the last half 
of the essay on Bacon was recast over 
and over again. Upon the account of 
the Massacre of Glencoe, covering in 
Harper's edition of the History twenty- 


'four pages, he spent nineteen days of 


hard work. Such labor has its reward. 
He attained his own ambition — his 
history drove the novels from the cen- 
tre-table. Nor does the wonderful 
popularity of his writings show any 
prospect of a decline. For whatever 
else they are, they are never obscure 
and never dull. Critics may convict 
them of inaccuracy and partiality ; they 
may complain of the shallowness of 
their philosophy and the superficiality 
of their reasoning; but they will 
hardly make themselves heard by the 
admirers of the great historian. Most 
people have learned more of the histo- 
ry of England from him than from all 
other sources; and they are slow to 
find any fault with the charming writer 
who, to the skill of the bistorian, unites 
the enthusiasm of the orator and the 
imagination of the poet. 





AN ELECT LADY. 





BY REY. D. SHERMAN, D. D. 





The planters of our Church in Massa- 
chusetts were a class of rare and ad- 
mirable people. -In plain garb and 
with simple manners, they displayed the 
qualities of heroes and heroines. They 
dared to be singular, and to become the 
advocates of a new idea, of an unknown 
and unpopalar system of religious faith. 
They labored, and we enter into their 
labors. -The planting generation, now 
rapidly disappearing from the stage, 
deserves our gratitude, and should be 
held in everlasting remembrance by 
those who came after, to enjoy the 
fruits of their labors and sacrifices. 

Among those earlier lights of our 
Chureb in central Massachusetts, was 
a sister who lately disa one of 
that band of noble women who, in toils 
and endurance, rivaled the brethren in 
establishing our cause in all that section. 
The name of Zilpa B. Stone mast for- 
ever remain in the list of our honored 
founders. ‘he daughter of Stephen 
M. Stone, of Rutland, she was born 
May 9, 1784, and died in her native 
town, April 8, 1876. Reared in the 
middle walks of life, she was trained 
to the Puritan virtues of industry and 
economy, those genuine sources of 
competence, comfort and liberality. 
Not a little of the money she cuntrib- 
uted toaid the cause of Christ was 
earned at service. 

Born in the last century, she enjoyed 
the rare fortune of witnessing the intro- 
duction of Methodism into New En- 
gland. In 1789, the date of Jesse Lee’s 
entrance into the Eastern States, she 
was already five years old. A few years 
later, those tireless itinerants who fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of Lee, pene- 
trated the interior of the State. The 
Brookfield circuit, covering half the 
State, was formed, and from the centre 
at ‘**Ragged Hill,” a famous seat of 
primitive Methodism, the home of the 
Crowells, the Kents and the Bonneys, 
lines of light were shot forth through 
the whole of central Massachusetts. 
Among other points touched by those 
ardent and tireless evangelists, was the 
remote agricultural town of Rutland. 
The house of Stephen M. Stone was 
their first preaching place, ard at the 
age of eighteen his daughter, the sub- 
ject of this sketch, was happily con- 
verted to God, and cast in her fortunes 
with the obscure and unhorored sect 
which had opened its message in her 
father’s great kitchen. The meetings 
at this farm-houwse, so animated and 
earnest, were little noticed by the inhab- 
itants, who regarded them as sporadic 
touches of enthusiasm, which would 
soon disappear from the country. How 
little did they understand that this was 
the first plash of a tidal wave destined 
to sweep the whole land! How remark- 
able to find a woman who lived to ob- 
serve the whole movement! 

At the date of her conversion, in 
1802, there were in New England only 
9,574 members, where we now have 
more than 100,000. Within the present 
limits of the New England Conference 
our entire membership was then only 
718 as against 31,140 at the present 
time. In the same limits we had five 
preachers where we now have 260. 
When she joined, our entire member- 
ship in the United States was only 86,- 
734, — less than we now have in New 
England. By a rare providence, she 
lived to see the 86,734 increased to more 
than 2,000,000. Like a scene in magic 
this historic unfolding passed before her 
eyes. 

About 1828 she settled in Ware vil- 
lage, where in ker own house she lived 
for forty years with a sister who, like 
herself, remained a maiden. At first 
her place of worship was ‘‘ Ragged 
Hill,” but as this was distant from her 
place of residence, she joined with a few 





others in endeavoring to secure occa- | ported to have received more, than five 
sional services in the village, either at | hundred into full membership who were 


school-houses, or in private dwellings. 
A class was formed and intermittent 
services were continued by the circuit 
preachers till 1843, when the church 
was erected, mostly by the efforts and 
liberality of Joseph Eaton, Zilpa Stone 
and Dina Shaw, three of the elect. The 
generosity displayed in the erection of 
this house indicates the depth of her 
attachment to the Church of her choice. 
In her view the Church was superior to 
any other institution, and her own was 
the model Church. Deeply, however, 
as she was attached to her own branch 
of the household of faith, she was with- 
out narrowness and bigotry. 

In the character of this admirable 
woman the stern, puritanic virtues were 
softened and mellowed by the milder 
features of John Wesley’s Arminian 
Gospel. With positiveness and tenaci- 
ty of conviction were united a good 
heart, energy, politeness and persever- 
ance — qualities in high demand in our 
early history. In habit, dress, equipage, 
she belonged to the old school of Meth- 
odism. Always neat, her attire was 
plain and inexpensive, and her house- 
hold was marked by economy, industry 
and thrift. At the completion of the 
church to which she liberally contribu- 
ted, the younger members proposed 
carpets and cushions; but she sternly 
rebuked the movement as a sign of the 
luxury and degeneracy that were stea)- 
ing over the Church. If the others car- 
ried the day, her Roman virtue rebuked 
their pride by using only the boards. 
It need hardly be added that time made 
her more favorable to those luxuries. 

In later years Sister S. was chastened 
by many afflictions. A broken limb 
was a source of much puin, especially 
in her last days. On the death of her 
sister, in 1868, her home was broken 
up, and she removed to Hubbardston to 
reside with a niece, Mrs. Eliza Mundell, 
and the last three years were spent in 
her native town with another niece, 
Mrs. Harriet Hartstel. 

The adversities of life were endured 
with fortitude, and in the furnace her 
Christian virtues shone forth with a 
clear and steady radiance. The close 
of life was.in harmony with its earlier 
periods. With little emotion, she cher- 
ished a firm faith in the Lord Jesus,and, 
after having served her generation, by 
the will of God departed this life in 
peace, and in the blessed hope of a glo- 
rious resurrection. 





LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 





BY REV. R. WHEATLEY. 





Once more, after the lapse of three 
eventful months, is the advent of Zron’s 
HERALD to his new sanctum welcomed 
by its old correspondent. Itinerant 
changes throw more things off the 
track than this excellent repository of 
news, secular and religious. However, 
it is too hot to complain of mundane 
eccentricities and inconveniences. This 
tropical temperature demands the in- 
dulgence of that dolce far niente, of 
which modern Italians are .so fond. 
Multitudes of the urban and rural 
populations in this section of the earth's 
crust, are seeking rest and relief by 
change of locality. Some resort, if 
spiritually-minded, to Ocean Grove or 
to Sea Cliff, both of which popular re- 
sorts receive due share of patronage, 
as does Shelter Island, also. 

The old camp-ground at Sing Sing 
has not been largely attended, although 
the sermons and other exercises have 
been of the highest order. Wesley 
Grove proved more attractive, mainly 
because of the presence and labors of 
Rev. Maggie N. Van Cott. We say 
Rev., notwithstanding episcopal decis- 
ions against the licensure of women. 
The Book of Discipline may not pro- 
vide for the recognition and official 
responsibility of those whom the Holy 
Ghost has as manifestly called to the 
ministry of the Word as He ever called 
any of the holy women in the primitive 
Chureh; but it does not follow that it 
ought not to doso. The immense mass 
of projected legislation left untouched 
by the late Gereral Conference includes 
this very subject. The non possumus 
limbo will not forever retain it. Thence 
it is tolerably sure to emerge, and to 
receive such notice as will settle the 
eligibility of women for local preacb- 
er’s license, and also their right to the 
prefix ‘* Rev.” 

Mrs. Van Cott’s labors at Wesley 
Grove appear to have been emi- 
nently successful. She preached two 
or three times, and exhorted from 
the stand with still greater frequency. 
She also addressed a gathering of two 
thousand Sunday-school children, with 
peculiar tenderness and force. Armin- 
ian and Calvinistic clergymen were 
alike captivated by her powers. Lay 
und clerical prejudices give way before 
her presence and ministry. Conserva- 
tive pulpiteers in the cities hasten to 
engage her services, nearly a year in 
advance of their possible rendition. 
In this they are presumptively wise as 
well as evangelical. Dr. L. H. King, 
pastor of St. John's Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in Newburzh, N. Y., is re- 


{ 





brought to Christ in the revival that 


FROM OUR EXCHANGES. 


Would’ it be} a ‘severe and unauthorized 


originated under the stirring appeals | jydgment which should infer that a life which 


of Mrs. Van Cott. In Poughkeepsie, 
Yonkers, and other places, similar but 
smaller numerical fruit has sprung 
from her sowing. 


Just at this point it may not be amiss 


to notice an anonymous ‘‘ Life of Mrs. 
Van Cott,” recently published by Tib- 
bals & Sons, 37 Park Row, New York. 
It is very instructive and interesting 
reading, notwithstanding some mani- 
fest literary blemishes. It deals large- 
ly in superlatives and the supernatural. 
The mischievous sprites who figured in 
the Epworth parsonage must have had 
first cousins in the early home of the 
preacheress. Probably their impish 
pranks have had much to do with her 
realization of the awful facts of the 
invisible world. As portrayed in this 
volume, for which she supplied the 
material, Mrs. Van Cott is an active, 
enterprising business woman, capable 
of managing a store, or running a 
wholesale drug establishment; afraid 
of no difficulty, and pretty sure— 
woman though she be —of triumph 
on the determined grapple with it. 
theological erudition she lays no claim, 
but uses to the best advantage her stock 
of simple, solemn, saving truths. Like 
Methodism, she is a child of Providence. 


Doing her duty with a whole heart, as 


that duty presented itself, she has been 
led on from one position to another, 
from one scene of labor to another, 
until she has attained the honorable 
renown of a true mother in Israel. It 
is matter of doubt whether she has not 
received presbyterial ordination as well 
as license at the hands of her old Pre- 
siding Elder, Rev. A. H. Ferguson. In 
response to her petition, he placed bis 
hands on her head, and fervently prayed 
that she might be gifted with power 
and success in her preachings and pray- 
ings. Anything more irregular in that 
than in the doings of the grand old 
primitive Church? Irregular or not, 
all things should be done ‘ decently 
and in order,” and as the early centu- 


ries beheld the licensure and even ordi- 


nation of women to the ministry; as 
John Wesley in express terms gave 
written license te at least one woman; 
as the ministry of Sarah Barrett, after- 
wards Mrs. Dr. Taft, and of many oth- 
er female preachers, received the au- 
thorization of the Methodist Society, 
even so should our days witness the 
conferment of official license on wo- 
man preachers as tried and as true, as 
able and triumphant as Maggie New- 
ton Van Cott, and others of similar 
characteristics. 

We doubt whether Dr. Curry would 
admit a paper containing such opinions 
within the enclosure of the forthcoming 
National Repository—a magazine for 
which,- notwithstanding pronounced 
opposition to feminine pulpit ministra- 
tions, we would predict brilliant suc- 
cess, Familiar with every walk of lit- 
erature, discerning clearly the elegant 
and fruitful fields into which the sters 
of contributors to Harper's, Scribner’s, 
etc., never enter, knowing well how to 
employ the facts of science in the expo- 
sition of revelation, and all the lessons 
of the past in illustrating the duties of 
the present, we doubt not that the new 
magazine will be versatile, vivacious, 
and able as any of its competitors, 
without sacrificing, in the least, its 
claims to the highest evangelical dig- 
nity. 

The mention of Mrs. Van Cott’s “Life,” 
provokes discussion of Dr. MeClin- 
tock’s sunny, grand and _ beneficent 
career, as represented by his old friend 
and able biographer, Dr. Crooks. Time 
and space forbid more than passing al- 


lusion to that excellent production of 


the veteran editor. Like that of the 
lady above referred to, his life was rich 
in that grace which causes its possessor 
to abound in joy and peace through 
believing. How vivid the contrast be- 
tween the experiences of both, and that 
of the gifted historian, Macaulay, in 
the hours of bereavement and sorrow, 
when the rent soul lies bruised and 
bleeding in the ruin of its shattered 
bliss! Not least among the impressive 
lessons his splendid ‘* Life and Letters ” 
impart, is the quasi indorsement of 
that utter disgust and weariness of life 
expressed in the words of Sophocles: 
** The happiest destiny is never to have 
been born; and the next best, by far, 
is to return, as swiftly as may be, to 
the bourne whence we came.” 


a _ 





Tue MEASuURE OF Fairn. — A Chris- 
tian sailor, who lost one of his legs in 


the battle of Trafalgar, said that he 
could very often measure the faith of 


the people who conversed with him by 


the way in which they alluded to his 
Nine out of ten would ex- 


misfortune. 
claim, ‘‘ What a pity that you lost your 
leg!” and only one in ten, ‘* Whata 


blessing that the other was preserved.” 


+ 





Preparing a place for the saints is the 
present work of the Saviour; preparing 
the saints for that place is the present 
work of the Spirit (Johr xiv, 2). With 


such helps none need fail. 


To 


is thoroughly,fand atzevery manifestationZof 
motive, of purpose,fand of quality, indistin- 
guishable from those of men who make no 
pretense to be religious, eannot rightly claim 
to shelter itself under the Christian name? 
— Congregationalist. 


The Church fears nothing that blow-pipe, 
or telescope, or microscope can reveal. 
Make the fires hotter, exalt the power of the 
telescope, and intensify that of the micro- 
scope, so that the veil may be lifted fromthe 
yet unseen; the Church will stand by the 
unveiling, and put every flashing truth in 
the crown of Him who is “ Lord of ail.” £1t 
will but add to her joy, and her faith.— 
Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 


The ballot is mere to us than the rod of 
office. Bad men may be summarily thrust 
-}out of places which they disgrace, but the 
only sure remedy for popular evils is in the 
voter’s hand. If the people wish reform it 
will come by their fiat. If they are luke- 
warm and silent, evil men will scourge the 
state. Patriotism, and particularly Chris- 
tian patriotism, has a wide field before it 
now, and neglect or fidelity will bring their 
rewards in kind. In politics, as in other 
realms, ‘‘ Whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he reap.” — Christian Intelligencer. 


When there is no longer a stock of Amer- 
ican ideas regarded as historical and funda- 
mental, when there is no longer anything 
that may be called an American mind, an 
American conscience, yes, an American 
religion — when we bave nothing to teach 
our children’as a spiritual legacy transmit- 
ted to them from a pious and heroic ances- 
try, then may it well be feared that the end 
of our existence as a nation is not far re- 
moved. The soul is gone, the body will 
soon be broken up.— TAYLER LEWIS, in 
The Advance. 


God loves an honest soul, a true heart. 
He abhors the hypvucrisy of those who break 
His great commands, and boast of obedience 
to Him in little, unimportant things. He 
calls for hearty penitence, honest service, 
and loving zeal; and, whatever He may 
think of the pride and self-righteousness of 
those whose piety consists in tithing mint 
and anise, a broken und contrite heart He 
will not despise, even if the mint should 
sometimes be neglected or the anise forgot- 
ten. — American Wesleyan. 


Have all the ministers become acquainted 
with Dr. Gutbrie’s rule for employing his 
time? There may be some who would find it 
a wise division in their own case. He gave 
three hours of -olid work, from 6 to 9 o’clock 
each morning, to the preparation of his ser- 
mon, thus coming to it fresh, and keeping it 
in mind through the week. Writing for the 
press, parish and public work, occupied 
the rest of the day; but the evening was sa- 
cred to bis children; for he was determined 
that they should not be neglected because of 
his absorption in public duties, —as some 
ministers’ children have been. — Congrega- 
tionalist. 


It would be well if Christian people uni- 
versally realized their obligations to seek, 
hy all the means in their power, the well be- 
ing of the State. If we are to have national 
prosperity the righteous must ‘ flourish,” 
and that by influencing and controlling pub- 
lie affairs. There may not be as di-tinct 
lines drawn now as during the war, by 
which a man may decide his course. A vote 
does not signify, as it did then, a desire for 
the maintenance or dissolution of the Union. 
But grave results are still connected with 
our elections and every Christian man is 
called to consider carefully what his influ- 
ence shall be in political contests. A Chris- 
tian man has no right, for his own ezse and 
comfort, to shirk any claim of citizenship. — 
Baptist Weekly. 


What arevolution of character came over 
the apostles after the baptism of the Spirit 
atthe Pentecost! How they rise immedi- 
ately into moral heroism and evangelic pow- 
er! How poor, skulking Peter regains his 
lost integrity, and, though recently a coward 
before a servant maid, now goes tbrough the 
streets of Jerusalem, and up to the syna- 
gogues and the very temple, preaching the 
crucified Christ in the very face of his mur- 
derers, working miracles, and confounding 
and defying the whole array of Levitical 
priesteraft! And how the “ greater works ”” 
triumph among the multitude! How the 
new cause breaks forth on the right and on 
the left, front and rear, extending quickly 
inte all the neighboring provinces, lifting its 
victorious word in Antiocn, in Athens, in 
Corinth, in Rome, and at last, through fire 
and blood, marching with a universal victo- 
ry, and raising its shout in the ends of the 
Roman world —Thanks be to God, who 
maketh us always and everywhere to tri- 
umph! — Christian Advocate. 


The following affecting story of the dying 
hours of the late Prof. N. M. Wood, D. D., is 
taken from The Wutchman: “On Wednes- 
day, the chariot came for him in the early 
morning. ‘Iam now going over the river,’ 
he said. ‘Do you see Him?’ he asked his 
daughter. ‘Whom?’ ‘The Saviour.’ ‘No 
—do you?’ * Yes,’ said he; and called by 
name each of a company of the beloved who 
had gone before, who stood around him. 
Then, with a distinctness of voice which he 
had not had for many days, he repeated the 
verse, ‘Rock of Ages, cleft for me,’ and 
when he came to ‘ From thy side a cleansing 
flood,” he repeated it many times. His 
| daughter repeated,‘ Jesus, lover of my soul.’ 
‘ Sing it,’ said he; and as she sang he fol- 
lowed her, repeating every word, and as it 
was finished, he said, ‘I can say all that,’ 
exclaiming again and again, ‘ Cover my de- 
fenseless head!’ As he seemed to step into 
the ascending chariot, he said,‘ I praise God 
with my latest breath” and with one more 
audible ‘ Farewell!’ he went up. In this 
scene of wonderful beauty and triumph his 
face was tranfigured; the expression of 
weariness and anxious pain was gone, and 
the foregleams of the coming glory lighted 
his face with the radiance of heaven, and his 
eye shone with the rapture the visions of 
glory enkindled. 

* Triumphant in his closing eye 
The hope of glory shone; 
Joy beamed in bis expiring sizh, 
To think the race was won.’” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROBATION IN THE METHODIST 
CHURCH ; 
IS ANY MODIFICATION DESIRABLE ? 





BY REV. L. L. EASTMAN. 





My opinion is, that baptism and an 
intelligent Christian experience, satis- 
factorily siated before the Society or 
Church, is all the probation that is cal- 
culated to work salvation for the young 
convert. The more thought I give to 
this subject, the more I am impressed 
with the fact, that this six months’ 
‘‘ trial” is, in the estimation of a very 
large proportion of our converts, a cau- 
tious, though expressive, show of doubt, 
in regard to the reality of their Chris- 
tian profession. And from this cause 
comes a large portion of the loss of our 
probationers. Trial expresses doubt; 
and what could have a greater tendency 
to discourage the timid young person, 
especially in the time of temptation ? 
And then, how comparatively slight is 
the responsibility imposed upon the 
probationer? The arch enemy suggests 
to the wavering soul, now you may 
just as well join any other good Chris- 
than Church, since you are only on pro- 
bation in the Methodist Church; and 
away they go, without so much as say- 
ing, ‘‘ By your leave, sir.” Or, when 
they fall into rude company, and are 
solicited to participate in such follies as 
are inconsistent for members of the 
Church to indalge in, they are quieted 
with the thought, Iam only a member 
of the class on probation. There can be 
no Church trial, or expulsion. At most, 
your name will only be dropped, and it 
can be taken up again when you like. 
There is by far too little responsibility 
injposed upon the individual member, 
and too much assumed by the Church. 

At the time when candidates are bap- 
tized, or soon after, let them with great 
solemnity be received into the Church. 
Those who have been baptized in in- 
fancy, should be required publicly to 
recognize the holy ordinance, and then 
be received in the same solemn and im- 
pressive manner. When cenverts are 
strongly inclined to be baptized by im- 


mersion, and it is inexpedient to attend | 


to it at once, let their names he taken, 
as candidates for baptism and Church 
membership at the earliest opportunity. 
This gradual going out of the world 
into the Church, I think, is poor policy 
for these times. It may have been well 
in the past, during the old circuit sys- 
tem of the fathers, when the preacher 
could only see them once a month, and 
the people had but an imperfect know]- 
edge of Methodism, or of Methodist 
usage. This practice gave them the 
much-needed opportunity to become in- 
formed in regard to all of these matters. 
And again, in those times there was 
great opposition made to persons join- 
ing the Methodist Church. So that, un- 
der those circumstances, the transition 
from the world into the Church was suf- 
ficiently marked for all practical pur- 
poses. But now, it needs, in my opin- 
ion, something more abrupt and strik- 
ing, toimpress upon the convert, the 
world, and even the Church itself, the 
greatness of this step. All should be 
made to feel, if possible, that it is in- 
deed a coming out from the world, in a 
most solemn and positive sense. It 
should be rendered an actual, visible 
entering into the kingdom of Christ — 
a seen and felt transition from the world 
of nature and natural pursuits, into the 
Spiritual kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. There is great joy in heaven 
over souls converted, without taking 
them on trial. They are new creatures. 
Give them new relations without stint. 
Make no reserves. Manifest no want 
of love or confidence. But take them, 
lambs though they may be, at once to 
the throbbing heart and ample bosom 
of the Church our dear Saviour pur- 
chased with His own blood. Oh, this 
giving to the dear lambs of Christ’s 
flock the court of the Gentiles simply, 
when they, of all others, need most the 
security and warmth of the inner tem- 
ple of the Lord’s house! Are young 
converts indeed a part of our dear Lord's 
body? Then, why do we hang them 
on in this anomalous manner, as though 
there might speedily come a necessity 
for an amputation? Let us not offend 
one of these little ones, for ‘‘ their angels 
do always behold the face of our Father 
which is in heaven.” Ah, if there must 
be now and then a backslider from the 
fold, then let us endeavor to make it a 
real thing! If there must occur here 
and there a spiritual death, let us, as far 
as possible, make it a death in the fam- 
ily, and mourn for it accordingly. 

This making it easy to die spiritually, 
and a light thing to fall away from a re- 
ligious profession, or to suffer it to take 
place, only as we suffer our dearest 
friends to die literally, is all wrong. 
Every possible means should be used to 
save every convert in the everlasting 
kingdom. And in order to do this, the 
sooner we can make them and ourselves 
to feel that they are indeed one of us in- 
dissolubly, the greater will be the prob- 
ability of succeeding. 

May God give to our next General 
Conference the wisdom to make this 
much-needed changein our Disciplinary 
rule of receiving members into the 
Church, and thus prepare the way to 
save a larger proportion of our converts. 





It is a good sign when the Lord 
blows off the blossoms of our froward 
hopes in this life, and taps the branches 
of our worldly joys to the very root, on 
purpose that they should not thrive. 
Lord, spoil my fool’s heaven in this life, 
that I may be saved forever. — Ruther- 
ford. 


It will afford sweeter happiness in the 
hour of death, to have wiped one tear 
from the cheek of sorrow, than to have 


ruled an empire, to have conquered mil 
lions, or to have enslaved the world. 





METHODISM IN TAUNTON. 





BY REV. S. W. COGGESHALL, D. D. 


At the Conference held in Webster, 
Mass., in 1834, I was read off for Tops- 
field, but was immediately transferred 
to Taunton by Rev. B. F. Lambord, 
Presiding Elder of the Boston District, 
which then embraced all eastern Massa- 
chusetts from Provincetown to New- 
buryport, including the islands. Mr, 
L. was an able and efficient Church offi- 
cer. He finally died in Lynn, March 
19, 1862, after a ministry of fifty-six 
years. He was a native of Boston. 

At Taunton Green, now the heart of 
that opulent and flourishing city, I found 
a class of thirteen members, At Sandy 
Hill, a mile below the Weir, another 
small class, of five members, wholly 
composed of the Pratt family — eighteen 
in all, and all poor. This was the foun- 
dation upon which | was to build. 

In 1792, at the first Conference held 
in New England, which was at Lynn, 
August Ist, Bishop Asbury appointed 
Lemuel Smith to Providence. He im- 
mediately formed a large circuit, which 
not only included all the State of Rhode 
Island, which he could cultivate, but 
also extended east into Massachusetts 
as far as Easton and Bridgewater, with- 
in twenty miles of Boston. Mr. Smith 
formed a class at Stephen Hunt’s on 
the Providence old road, four miles 
from the ‘‘Green.” The old leader, 
Father Hunt, was now still living, with 
eleven members in his class. I have 
now a copy of that rare work, the only 
one which I know in New England, 
Lee’s History of Methodism, Baltimore, 
1808, which I obtained of him. There 
was also a class at North Rehoboth, 
formed about the same time. 
its members, Rev. Thomas Perry, joined 
the New England Conference in 1803, 
and after a service of five years, located 
in 1808. He was now living upon his 
farm in R.,a good and prudent man, who 
lent me counsel and sympathy. This 
class subsequently became the nucleus 
of the vigorous little society in North 
Rehoboth. Both of these classes were 
under my charge at this time, and added 
largely to my labors, though they 





afforded me no pecuniary assistance in 
'my enterprise, except in the case of 
| Miss Stacey, of Father Hunt's class, 
who gave me $50, which she had earned 
with her own hands. She is now the 
wife of Brother Brush of the Central 
Church, still faithful to Christ, and on 
the way to glory. 

| A large and important class had also 
| been formed at ‘* Father Newcomb’s,” 
a wealthy farmer, seven miles from 
Taunton Green, and two miles east of 
what is now Norton Depot. Here, 
turned from his father’s door for being a 
Methodist itinerant, died at the house 
of Father Newcomb, of consumption, 
June 22, 1795, Zadok Priest, aged 
twenty-five years. He was the first 
Methodist preacher who died in New 
England,and the affecting circumstances 
of his early death greatly moved the in- 
fant Methodist societies in the eastern 
States. He was buried in the Newcomb 
famfly cemetery, where a stone, with a 
suitable inscription, marks the fina) rest- 
ing-place of this youthful soldier of the 
Cross, and standard-bearer of a cause 
then everywhere spoken against. Here, 
also, the first Methodist camp-meetings 
in New England, in 1805 and 6, were 
held, under the Presiding Eldership of 
Rev. George Pickering, then of the Bos- 
ton District. The ground is yet shown. 
A relative, the venerable Thomas Shep- 
herd, D. D., Brown University, 1813, 
now eighty-eight years of age, the 
senior pastor of the Congregational 
Church, Bristol, R. I., who was born 
and brought up on a large farm in the 
neighborhood, has informed me that he 
well remembers those meetings, and 
Pickering, the distinguished leader of 
the occasions. But one family of this 
old class remained at this time. 
Numerous attempts, almost from the 
beginning, were made to plant Method- 
ism on Taunton Green, but without suc- 
cess. The Orthodox Congregational- 
ists, though dating from 1636, the time 
of the settlement of the ancient town; 
the Episcopalians, though dating from 
1742; and the Baptists, though dating 
from the beginning of this century, were 
compelled to straggle for life and posi- 
tion. The Baptist Church, under Rev. 
Mr. Trask, now so large and opulent, 
was then a mission. How much more 
difficult, then, was it for us, without 
numbers, or wealth, or hereditary in- 
fluence, to succeed! 

In 1829, the Mansfield circuit, with 
two hundred and twenty-eight mem- 
bers, then embraced the whole region 
north of Taunton. Francis Dane and 
David Culver, now of the Baptist 
Church, were the preachers. It was 
thought that something should be done 
for Taunton, and Mr. Culver took up 
his residence on the Green; but with no 
marked results. In 1830, Mansfield 
and Taunton appear in the Minutes, 
with F. Dane and Amos Binney. Mr. 
B. still lives, and is actively engaged 
in important and useful literary labors. 
In 1831, Mansfield and Taunton again 
appear, with Abraham Holway and 
Caleb D. Rogers. Mr. R. resided in T., 
and, I believe, gave his whole service 
to the society in that place. In 1832, 
Taunton was connected with Dighton 
and Somerset, with Warren Emerson, 
and J. D. Baldwin. Mr. Emerson 
who joined Conference in 1828, has ever 
been faithful to the work, and now, 
after forty-eight years of itinerant ser- 
vice, is a superannuate of the Providence 
Conference,and resides in West Thomp- 
son, Conn. Mr. Baldwin, who was a 
young man of some talent and research, 
the next year went to the Congrega- 
tionalists, and in 1849-50, I found him 
settled in North Killingly, Conn. He 
subsequently became a political editor 
in Worcester, and, I think, a member 





of Congress. In 1833, it was Dighton 


One of 


and Taunton, with F. Dane and ‘ one 
to be supplied.” This supply was Na-. 
than Rice, a good and holy man, pro- 
fessing sanctification, whom I had 
known on the Needham circuit in 1832. 
He resided in Taunton, and devoted 
himself solely to that society. Up to 
this time, continued and persistent 
efforts had been made to establish Meth- 
odism on the ‘*Green;” but with no 
marked results. 

Another important fact remains to be 
stated, before I write further. In 1808, 
while Rev. John Foster was pastor of 
the Congregational Church in Taunton, 
now the Unitarian, Micah Pratt, becom- 
ing greatly dissatisfied, left it, and joined 
the Methodists. He lived on a farm, off 
the main road, near the bank for the 
river, about two miles below the 
“Green.” He had a large family, and 
his house was a stopping place for the 
weary itinerants of those days; and the 
house of his son Micah, which stood on 
the main road at Sandy Hill, was a 
preaching place of the Somerset circuit, 
with which it was once connected. 
Some of his descendants are yet promi- 
nent and active members of the Church 
in Taunton. Bishop Asbury, after 
making a tour as far east as New Hamp- 
shire, on his way back to meet the New 
England Conference at New London, 
June 20, 1813, under date of June 12 
and 13, writes: — 

Saturday,.12. We had a pleasant 
rain; came away to breakfast, eight 
miles, in a tavern, praying at the table. 
Sixteen miles, through dust and heat, 
made us willing to stop for dinner at 
Easton ; and, continuing on to Taunton, 
we sought rest with Father Pratt, a Lot 
in Sodom. 

Sunday, 13. We rose at four o'clock, 
to gain twelve miles for Somerset quar- 
ter meeting. I lectured on the Lord’s 
prayer. Dined with Captain Reed, and 
gave av exhortation in the afternoon. 
I am told there is a revival of the work 
of God here, and at Warren, and at 
Bristol. I have difficulties to encoun- 
ter; but I mustbesilent. My mind isin 
Ged. In New England,wesing, we build 
houses, we eat, and stand at prayer. 
Here preachers locate, and people sup- 
port them, and have traveling preach- 
ers, also. Were I to labor forty-two 
years more, I suppose I should not suc- 
ceed in getting things right. Preach- 
ers have been sent away from Newport 
by an apostate; so we go. O rare 
steeple-houses, bells! (organs by-and- 
by?) these things are against me, 
and contrary to the simplicity of Christ. 
We lodge with our brother Brayton.” 

Father Brayton, with whom the Bish- 
op and his traveling companion, John 
Wesley Bond, lodged on this occasion, 
was an opulent farmer, pious, zealous 
and liberal above many, and who prac- 
ticed hospitality after the style of ‘* the 
olden time.” The Somerset Church 
never recovered his loss. His descend- 
ants are in repute and eminently re- 
spectable. The Brayton “Church at 
Fall River was named in honor of him, 
at my suggestion. 

I suppose the Bishop here refers with 
great dissatisfaction to Rev. John Tink- 
ham, who joined the New England Con- 
ference in 1804, located in 1811, and 
settled in Easton, where the people 
built him a parsonage, and supported 
him. He married a sister of the wife 
of Bishop Hedding, and was scarcely 
inferior te Hedding as a preacher. He 
lies buried in Easton. The Methodist 
Church, Newport, built in 1807, was the 
first in the world withatower. ‘‘ Stee- 
ples and bells!” exclaims the old Bish- 
op; ‘‘organs will come by and by.” 
The prophecy is fulfilled. 

Somerset was then connected with 
Warren, R. 1., with Artemas Stebbins, 
circuit preacher, since gone to the Swe- 
denborgians. Tradition says, that not- 
withstanding the Bishop rose at four 
o'clock to attend this quarterly meet- 
ing, yet, being late, the rule of Disci- 
pline was rigidly applied in his case, as 
well as others; and he was shut out of 
love-feast! The fact made a bad im- 
pression on the minds of the people; 
and when mentioned to me, more than 
thirty years after, the decadence of the 
Somerset Church, once iarge and im- 
portant, was ascribed to it. God 
knows! 

Captain Reed was a most excellent 
and estimable man, whom I remember. 
His wife was a member of the Church, 
and he a good friend to it. He was the 
father of our Brother William Reed, 
one of the first board of trustees of the 
Taunton Church, but now of Philadel- 
phia, and also of the wife of Rev. John 
Livesey of Stoughton. 

Mercy Pratt, the youngest daughter 
and only surviving child of ‘ Father 
Pratt,” now Mrs. Staples of Dartmouth, 
and who inherits all her father’s attach- 
ment to Methodism, then a girl of thir- 
teen, well remembers this visit of the 
apostolic Bishop, and what he said to 
her, just as he left, placing his hand 
upon her head, as though ordaining her 
for the faithful work which she has since 
performed for two generations past. 





BROTHERLY LETTER FROM A SU- 
PERANNUATED PREACHER. 


BY REV. ELBERT OSBORN, 








These lines are addressed to the su- 
pernumerary and superannuated minis- 
ters in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
by one who has been more than fifty 
years a minister in one of our Confer- 
ences, and for the last eight years has 
been on the superannuated list. In 
perusing our General Minutes ef 1874, 
I perceive that we number sixteen hun- 
dred and seventy ministers. Though 
we cannot do as much as we once 
could for the glory of God, yet it seems 
to me sucb a number of soldiers of the 
Cross may accomplish much for God 
and for souls. Among all the minis- 
ters, whose ministrations I enjoyed in 
my boyhood after my conversion, few, 
if any, were more useful to me than a 





superannuated minister, of small tal- 
ents, but deep and fervent piety, who had 
preached Jesus in the wilds of Canada 
before Iwas born. And I remember, 
that more than thirty years ago, two 
brethren, whom I knew very well, and 
whose impaired health put them both 
on the superannuated list, were provi- 
dentially called to labor together in a 
revival. It was in a city in the State 
of New York, and though the pastor 
was confined to his bed by sickness, 
and thus unable to labor at all, the Lord 
greatly blessed the efforts of those two 
superannuates, and multitudes were 
converted, With such things before 
us let none of us be faint-hearted. 

Dear brethren, permit one of the 
most unworthy of your number to 
make a few suggestions, praying God 
to bless them to some one's good. 

1. Let us ‘tin everything give 
thanks,” praising God for the strength 
we yet retain, and the opportunities we 
still have to work for God. Let us 
praise Him for temporal comforts, 
whether supplied from our resources, 
or by the liberality of the Church; 
and while we may think that some of 
our brethren withhold more than is 
meet, let us pray earnestly for all who 
give to the collection for Conference 
claimants, that God will abundantly 
reward them. Doubtless some of them 
have but a small share of the comforts 
and conveniences of life, yet they will- 
ingly do what they can to make our 
last days comfortable. When we read 
or hear of revivals of religion, and es- 
pecially when we see an increase of pi- 
ety among professors, let us give thanks 
to the Most High. Sometimes we learn 
that God is reviving His work in places 
where we have formerly labored. Let 
us make this an occasion for special 
thanksgiving. 

2. Let us, when referring to past la- 
bors and trials, guard carefully against 
exaggeration, lest we might injure the 
cause we love so well. 

3. Yet we may, for the glory of our 
Heavenly Father, speak of what He 
has done in days that are past, and of 
the displays of His power and mercy 
which we have seen. A blessed man 
of God, Rev. Elijah Wolsey, who 
preached on the circuit including my 
father’s residence in 1815, often, in con- 
versation, and sometimes in public, 
referred to gracious seasons which he 
had witnessed in his early ministry. 
His simple, unostentatious narratives 
had avery powerful and good effect. 
He was very careful to avoid prolixity 
in public and in private, an evil to 
which those of us who are old are very 
liable, but which we should studiously 
avoid, if we would be interesting and 
useful to the young. 

4. Let us cultivate a habit of looking 
at the bright side of things, a practice 
which will be greatly facilitated by fre- 
quently meditating upon, and firmly 
believing in the blessed declaration of 
the Bible ** all things work together for 
good to them who love God.” 

5. It would not be strange if our 
brethren should sometimes treat us in 
a manner which may appear to us al- 
most like neglect. Let us pray for 
grace to meet everything of this kind in 
a Christian spirit. It is a blessed thing 
to learn with readiness the lesson 
which the aged must learn — ‘‘ He must 
increase, but I must decrease.” May 
our hearts be so filled with that charity 
which ‘‘hopeth all things,” that we 
may consider that there may be very 
good reasons for that which appears to 
us unbrotherly. It will be well for us to 
remember that we cannot perceive a 
decline in our mental faculties which 
others can plainly see ; and if we should 
be neglected and forgotten by any, yet 
while we remain in the path of duty, 
**the Lord thinketh upon us,” and He 
‘*is not unrighteous to forget ” what 
little we have done for His cause. 

6. If want of health or opportunity 
or invitation prevent some of us from 
preaching as often as we wish, there are 
many other ways of cultivating Imman- 
uel’s land. In the class-meeting, in the 
prayer-meeting, and in personal conver- 
sation, we may sow the good seed, re- 
membering the promise, ‘they that 
sow in tears shall reap in joy.” A 
pious woman, more than seventy years 
old, often looks back, sixty years, to 
the time when a minister, whose voice 
had failed, so that he could only whis- 
per, would speak tothe school-children 
(as he passed them on the road) about 
seeking the salvation of their souls, 

There are a few of our number who 

are blessed, not only with a competence 
for their own families, but also with the 
means of relieving want and spreading 
the Gospel at home and in foreign 
lands. They, as well as all others, 
should remember they are stewards 
of the gold and silver which belong to 
God; and the poorest of us may give 
our two mites to the cause of God and 
humanity, and thank God for the privi- 
lege. 
7. My dear brother, if you are too 
feeble to preach, can you not now and 
then write a short religious letter to 
some old friend or some young brother 
in the ministry? A few years since, 
an aged, superannuated minister wrote 
a few lines to a young man who had 
just entered the Lord’s vineyard, which 
led him to adopt measures that resulted 
in a gracious revival in the midst of 
summer. And I will just here note 
that I have heard, this day, that this 
same brother is favored with a gracious 
work in his present charge, where the 
number of communicants has increased 
from not more than one hundred to 
about two hundred and eighty-five in 
about eight months. And those who 
can do nothing more can help mightily 
by their prayers.* 





*A letter sent to the writer, some years 
since, contained words likethese: * If you 
cannot come and he)p us bombard the devil’s 
kingdom in this place, can you not send us 





a few bomb-shells Ly the way of heaven?” 


8. Probably those of us who are old 
can recollect that in our early ministry 
we occasionally saw mistakes made by 
some good, aged ministers. Let us 
guard against similar mistakes in our 
course, now that we are advanced in 
years. And it will be well for us to 
consider that those who suffer the most, 
and toil the hardest for the Lord (other 
things being equal) may shine the 
brightest among those who have turned 
many to righteousness, when they en- 
ter the kingdom, through the merits of 
the Atoning Lamb. 

9. Ido not envy the lot of our min- 
isters of the present day because their 
fields of labor are less extensive, and 
their journeyings less laborious than 
mine was fifty years ago. A minister 
who labors with all his might, even in 
a smail field and with favorable sur- 
roundings, works as hard as I did un- 
der very different circumstances. He 
toils as diligently as he can, and I 
could do no more. The difference is 
more in the kind than in the degree of 
labor; and the day is not far distant 
when the laborers of former years and 
those of later days shall together bow 
before the throne of the Holy One, and 
say ** Not unto us, not unto us, but unto 
Thy name, O Lord,” we “ give glory.” 








STEWARDS OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


We think there is not another body 
of laymen within the Methodist Church 
whose duties are as important as these 
of the Board of Stewards. It would 
seem that this fact was recognized in 
the provision made in the Discipline 
for their creation. The qualifications 
required in a steward are of no common 
grade; neither can their election to the 
office be hastily or carelessly done. A 
young, immature pastor can make a 
class-leader at his option, and without 
consultation, but it requires the delib- 
erate and concurrent action of a Quar- 
terly Conference to create a steward. 
First, the pastor nominates; then the 
Presiding Elder (if he performs his 
duty in the premises), before submit- 
ting the nomination for the action of 
the Conference, inquires particularly as 
to the qualifications of the nominee, 
and his fitness for the office. Such was 
the invariable practice of that model 
Presiding Elder, the venerable B. Othe- 
man, when presiding in Quarterly 
Conference at the election of stewards. 
If the information thus obtained is sat- 
isfactory, the candidate is then offered 
for the suffrages of those who are sup- 
posed to be acquainted with him. If 
these steps are taken prayerfully, in the 
fear of God, and with a suitable feeling 
of responsibility, the choice will seldom 
be a poor one. 


The duties, also, of a board of stew- 
ards are’ various and important, and 
most directly and vitally connected 
with the best interests of the Church. 
Much, very much, of the prosperity of 
a Church depends upon them. Are 
they slack, careless or indifferent, ev- 
erything runs to disorder; and, on the 
contrary, we think a Church seldom 
runs down which is favored with a good, 
energetic board of stewards; their 
spirit permeates and is felt through 
every department. As their duties are 
important, so the power with which they 
are invested is commensurate, as it 
should be. Such was the emphatic 
desire of the authority above quoted, in 
a case in which the stewards were com- 
plained of in a Quarterly Conference 
for exercising power not belonging to 
them. He sustained the stewards en- 
tirely, and, at the same time, bestowed 
high praise upon them for their ener- 
getic action. 

In the financial department their du- 
ties are akin to those of the secretary 
of the treasury. They are to originate, 
recommend, and, as far as possible, 
put into successful operation those 
measures necessary for the successful 
running of the Church, and on them 
that burden mainly rests. 

There are other duties appertaining 
to their office, of an important charac- 
ter. They are the pastor’s official 
counselors, as well as his supervisors 
in his pastoral position, to suggest to 
him whatever they consider wrong or 
capable of improvement. There are 
also divers other matters devolving on 
them, as specified in the Discipline, 
requiring good ability as well as 
Christian integrity. 

From the above considerations it is 
apparent that the board of stewards 
should be so constituted as to be able 
to act with harmony and in concert; 
pursuing the same policy, holding the 
same views, and being able to bring 
their undivided influence on any ques- 
tion involving their action. The pas- 
tor should consult with them in regard 
to his nominations. If, in their num- 
ber, there unfortunately should be one 
who is unsuitable, one who is narrow- 
minded, ignorant, stubborn, and with 
little piety, at a suitable time and 
place some one else should be chosen 
to fill his place. In the election of 
stewards it would be well to resort to 
the ballot. 

Such a board of stewards as is here 
indicated would be a power ia any 
Church when acting as a body, and 
they would meet with attention, not 
only from the pastor and the society, 
but also from the higher Church author- 
ities. Let such a body of men be deep- 
ly imbued with the Holy Ghost, and 
with that wisdom that is from above, 
and any Church would be comparative- 
ly safe under their influence by the 
blessing of God. 


AN EX-CLASS-LEADER. 





Profoundest desolations occur in life’s 
ascending scale, whose last note 
(touched by the death-angel) grows 
into heavenly sweetness, and is min- 





gied in eternal harmony. 


QUERIES. 





BY ALICE ALLEN. 





The article in the HERALD of July 
6th, entitled ‘‘The Faith that Over- 
comes,” suggested, among others, the 
following questions : — 

Did God ever *‘ ordain” htiiman suf- 
fering in any form? Is it not the result 
of permitted evil—the problem of 
which is as old as Eden, and never 
yet fully solved ? 

Because the Author of faith does, in 
some instances, inspire the prayer 
which results in the recovery of the 
sick; because there are invalids who 
cease to be such when imbued with 
sufficient confidence in their own pow- 
ers, must we believe that all similarly 
afflicted can be thus restored ? 

Does not God sometimes permit 
seemingly mysterious suffering in order 
to show the wonders of His grace, prov- 
ing it to be one of the ‘‘all things?” 
May not the instance in question be 
of this class? Is it not a fresh commen- 
tary on ‘* My grace is sufficient for 
thee?” Even Pauline faith did not ef- 
fect the removal of the thorn in the 
flesh; but it did obtain needed grace, 
and may not more grace cause this inva- 
lid to be far less of a sufferer than many 
with better physical health, and also 
occasion the accomplishment of good 
(both in degree and kind) which would 
not otherwise be ? 

Her affliction may yet be removed; 
but wherein are we justified in believ- 
ing that lack of faith or will is the 
cause of its not having been done in 
the past? Does not the lady, whose 
letter is so largely quoted, say that the 
Lord Jesus showed her the way to 
overcome her disease? Is He a re- 
specter of persons? Is there not every 
evidence that this invalid lives so 
near Him that she would catch the 
faintest whisperings of the Spirit? And 
if those monitions were unheeded, 
would there be increasing nearness of 
communion, as there evidently is? 
Would not the loving Father be more 
ready to suggest to His obedient, trust- 
ing child that deliverance from pain 
could be hers (if that were true), than 
one who never saw her? Is humanity 
more deeply moved by the recital of 
woes than divinity by beholding them? 

The lady already referred to, says 
she does not ‘propose to die by the 
rack.” She may not, but has she the 
promise of exemption? The martyrs 
of old did not ‘ propose” dungeon 
darkness or fiery flames, but their per- 
secutors did, and God permitted it, and 
caused more good to be the result than 
life and liberty would have gained — 
recompensing them by the ‘ far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” 

While we should seek to fully appre- 
hend all our privileges under the Gos- 
pel, must we not conclude that suffer- 
ing is one of the agents used in the 
perfecting of the saints and the salva- 
tion of the world P 





THE SILVER BELLS. 

In Eastern poetry they tell of a 
wondrous tree, on which grew golden 
apples and silver bells; and every time 
the breeze went by and tossed the 
fragrant branches, a shower of these 
golden apples fell, and the living bells 
chimed and tinkled forth their airy 
ravishment. On the gospel tree there 
grow melodious blossoms; sweeter 
bells than those which mingle with the 
pomegranates on Aaron’s vest; holy 
feelings, heaven-taught joys; and 
when the wind bloweth where he list- 
eth, the south wind waking, when the 
Holy Spirit breathes upon that soul, 
there is the shaking down of mellow 
fruits, and the flow of healthy odors 
all around, and the gush of sweetest 
music, where gentle tones and joyful 
echoings are wafted through the re- 
cesses of the soul. Not easily ex- 
plained to others, and too ethereal to 
define, these joys are on that account 
but the more delightful. The sweet 
sense of forgiveness; the conscious ex- 
ercise of all the devout affections, and 
grateful and adoring emotions God- 
ward; the lull of sinful passions, itself 
ecstatic music; an exulting sense of 
the security of the well-ordered cove- 
nant; the gladness of surety, right- 
eousness, and the kind spirit of adop- 
tion, encouraging to say, ‘ Abba, 
Father;” all the delightful feeling 
which the Spirit of God increases or 
creates, and which are summed up in 
that comprehensive word, ‘‘ Joy in the 
Holy Ghost.” — Dr. James Hamilton. 

The autobiography of Harriet Marti- 
neau will be published the coming au- 
tumn, accompanied by a memoir from 
her intimate friend, Mrs. Maria Wes- 
ton Chapman, of Weymouth. Her ex- 
traordinary range of literary and phil- 
anthropic activity; her comprehensive 
knowledge of the social, industrial, po- 
litical, literary, and religious move- 
ments of the last half-century; her 
large acquaintance with the distin- 
guished men and women of the time; 
and the utter sincerity and frankness 
with which she treated every question 
and person, cannot fail to render the 
story of her life exceptionally interest- 
ing. 

New Music By O. Ditson & Co.—Voeal 
—“Come to the Heart that is thine,” from 
Evangeline, by Rice; “ My Heart still lin- 
gers here,” by Geary; ““Who’!ll Weep for me 
when I am Gone?” by Pratt; “Rose of Ten- 
nessee,” by H. P. Danks; “ That was Long 
Ago,” by Wrighton; “‘Coquetting Blue 
Eyes,” by Miers; “‘ Happy Days,” by Diehl; 
“ Hayes and Wheeler Campaign Song,” by 
Thompson, ‘‘Hayes and Wheeler Hurrah !” 
by Perkins ; “The Old Journal,” by Gabriel. 

Instrumental —‘‘ 101 March,” by Faust; 
“ Our Regiment,” quick march, by Knight; 
“La Petite Marie Polka,” by Lecorq; ‘Spin- 


ning-wheel Stories,” by Kolling; “ V 
in the Moon,” by Aronson; Chasing the 
Deer,” by Kolling; “Queen Mab’s Ride,” 











by Knight; “ Light Spring.’ b 3 
“Sail On he by Koight, ng,” by eee 





RELIGJOUS. 


The New Jerusalem Church has about 100 
places of worship in the United States, 

It is rumored in London that Father Hy- 
acinthe is about to enter the Church of En- 
gland. 

The Swiss National Catholic Church dis- 
penses with celibacy as an essential of the 
clerical office. 

The Wesleyan connection in England re- 
port an increase during the past year of 
11,359 members. 


One thousand and fifty-two new members 
have been added to Dr. Talmage’s taberna- 
cle, Brooklys, within a year. 

The first church in Charlestown (Mass.), 
organized in 1632, is the oldest Orthodox 
Congregational church in the country. 

Surrey Chapel, now left by Newman Hall’s 
congregation, has passed into the hands of 
the Primitive Methodists. 

The superintendent of the Methodist Mis- 
sions among the Cubans of Key West reports 
fifty-two-conversions as the result of a re- 
vival. 


The National Conference of the Unitari- 
ans, which meets biennially, will be held in 
Saratoga, September 12. 

A very large number of Jews have been 
in attendance at the Fulton street prayer- 
meeting for some time past, and have borne 
quite a prominent and intelligent part in the 
services. ‘ 

The Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States has 3,140 ministers, and 273,- 
002 members. 

The Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts reports the number of confirmations 
for this year at 1,312, a larger number than 
ever recorded in that diocese. 

Rev. T. A. Vaudray, a Catholic priest, of 
New Orleans, has married, and is sustained 
by 500 people of his parish. 

The Southern Presbyterian Church re- 
ports for 1876, 12 synods, 66 presbyteries, 
1,824 churches, 1,079 ministers, 5,415 elders, 
112,183 communicants, and 22,230 baptized 
non-communicants. 

The Marquis of Lorne, who married the 
fourth daughter of Queen Victoria, is a lay 
preacher. He often preaches in public halls 
and school housess and the poor people hear 
him gladly. 

The average age of the sixty-two Congre- 
gational ministers who died in 1875 was six- 
ty-two years and three months; average 
ministerial service, thirty-one years, five 
months, 

The Presbyterian Mission Press at Shang- 
hai, China, issued in 1874, forty-three mil- 
lion pages, and in 1875 over twenty-nine mil- 
lions. It has, besides, printed the diction- 
aries of Dr. Williams and Dr. Hepburn. 

The Church Missionary Society propose 
to appoint qualified natives from the interior 
of Africa, for Christian labor among the 
50,000 Mohammedan traders who yearly 
visit Sierra Leone and Lagos on the coast. 

An interest is being developed in Europe 
on the Sunday question. A conference is to 
be held in Geneva, where reports will be 
made from every country, and two popular 
conferences will be held in France and Ger- 
many. 

As an indication of the progress ritualism 
is making in England, it is stated that vest- 
ments are worn in 211 churches, in 715 can- 
dies are placed on the altar, and in 370 in- 
stances the candles are lighted at the cele- 
bration of the communion. 

The late Mr. E. T. Kirk, a veteran Meth- 
odist layman, of Lafayette, Obio, left the 
noble bequest of $40,000 for the benefit of 
the Missionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

The Russian government will allow no 
Protestant mission to be established within 
iis dominions. Since 1824 six such missions 
have been opened, but have been broken up. 

There are now 1,040 Sunday-schools in 
France, against 200 twenty years ago. Paris 
has 85 Sunday-schools, with 500 teachers 
and 7,000 scholars. 


The Catholics, having received large in- 
demnities from the Chinese government fer 
property possessed by them two hundred 
years ago, and confiscated at their expulsion, 
are building a magnificent cathedral at Can- 
ton, and asmaller one at Pekin. 

The fund for supplying an annuity to En- 
glish Baptist ministers who retire from office 
on account of age or ill health, and for the 
widows and families of deceased Baptist 
ministers, has made a satisfactory start in 
London. Thirty-two thousand dollars have 
been pledged so far. 

The Baptists of Washington are making 
an effort to raise $50,000 for the endowment 
of Wayland Institute (colored). The sum 
of $20,000 has been bequeathed to found a 
ladies’ department, on condition that $20,000 
shall be added to it. A legacy of $12,000 has 
been made, to go to the Institute if shall be 
permanently established. 

It is proposed to make the northwestern 
tower of the nave of the cathedral at Bris- 
tol, Eng., a memorial to Bishop Butler, the 
author of ‘*The Analogy,” and the work of 
restoring it is now going on. Chancellor 
Pruyn, of Albany, has been requested to aid 
in collecting contributions in this country 
for the purpose, and he has issued a circular 
asking for subscriptions. 

William A. Moore, a ruling elder in the 
First Presbyterian church, Atlanta, Ga., 
offers a prize of $200 for the best tract on 
“The Nature, Design, and Proper Observ- 
ance of the Sabbath.” The tract must not 
exceed in length the little tract volumes 
known as ‘‘ Come to Jesus,” and ‘Call to 
Prayer.” 

The standing committee of the B. Y. M.C. 
A. protest against Sunday concerts on the 
Common, believing them to be “‘ contrary to 
the desire of a large body of the taxpayers, 
inconsistent with the devout spirit of the 
founders of this city, and a dangerous inno- 
vation upon the sanctity of a day which it 
has been the glory of this city and Common- 
wealth to keep for the special worship of 
Almighty God.” 

Six Christian men gave to the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
last year the sum of $66,000. It was given 
in portions varying from $5,000 to $8,000, 
$10,000, $20,000 by two, and $23,000. On 
the other hand, it is reported that a day- 
laborer gave, year after year, the largest do- 
nation received from a strong congregation. 
The “rich and the poor meet together,” in 
the work of the Lord. 

New Zealand has a Sunday-school Union. 
At the annual meeting of the London Union 
this far-off adjunct reported 85 schools in its 
fellowship — being a gain of 18 in one year- 
Their officers say: “ The Sunday-schools 
have been a great blessing to the land, espe- 
cially in the gold-fields which have been 
opened up. Wherever a gold-field has been 
opened, a mission has been established.” 

Another victim has been added to the 
rapidly lengthening line of sufferers for the 
Gospel in Mexico. Rev. Mr. Phillips, of the 
Presbyterian mission,on proposing to preach 
in Queretaro, was attacked by a mob. He 
was pursued into the church, where be had 
sought refuge, and struck down with twenty 
wounds, from which it is doubtful whether 
he will recover, 
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A VOLUNTARY TESTIMONY. 


tev. John W. Batler, of our Mexican 
Mission, encloses to us the following 
translation of an article which appear- 
ed in the Montlor Republicano last 
April: — 

‘‘T wish to speak to you of a visit 
which I paid to an establishment of 
beneficence, which is almost entirely 
unknown in our city, and which, not- 
withstanding, is a true temple to char- 
ity in one of her most beautiful mani- 
festations, 

‘‘In the Calle de Gante, the Protest- 
ants have a dedicated church on the 
same ground which the great court of 
San Francisco formerly occupied, and 
which was afterward the circus of 
Chiariui. Above this church is estab- 
lished an orphanage which we must 
call a model. Only girls of tender 
years are admitted there, and the con- 
dition is that they be orphans of father 
and mother, and have no other means 
of support; so that the orphanage pro- 
vides for one of the greatest, most im- 
portant, and yet poetical of calamities, 
because it receives, feeds and instructs 
weak beings who, as yet, had scarcely 
taken their first step in the world, and 
who fell into the blackest of misfor- 
tunes, into abandonment and misery. 
There are, at present, thirty-five girls 
in this place who are being educated 
with splendid care. They have large 
and cheerful dormitories, a perfectly 
ordered school, rooms for recreation 
and baths; nothing is lacking to con- 
tribute to those poor little creatures 
something of the warmth of maternal 
affection of which fatality so early 
robbed them. 

‘* Two American ladies have the care 
of the orphanage, and are the teachers, 
the friends, and the mothers of the 
pupils; their manners of pleasurable 
distinction, their sweet characters, and 
their elegant style, all made us think 
of those angels which the poets have 
painted around the sublimest of virtues, 
charity. We, who venerate ideas, who 
respect beliefs, we bless beneficence 
wherever we find it. This establish- 
ment should be respected, because un- 
der its roof dwells that virtue which 
takes pity on the unfortunate. Blessed 
be they! Oh, yes; blessed be the re- 
ligions that bring among their dogmas 
that sublime precept of the Decalogue 
—condensation of all legislations, 
golden dream of all people — Love thy 
neighbor! 

In the school of the Calle de Gante, 
the instruction given is that instruction 
that has made the Republic of the north 
great among the greatest nations. 
Their text-books are superb; their 
methods magnificent ; the whole is or- 
dered with intelligence and aptitude. 
The directors inculeate in the pupils, 
first, love to God; next, love to their 
country. The first is ever set before 
them in pictures, in engravings, in 
figures which everywhere represent to 
them the acts of Scripture; the latter 
germinates in their hearts in the same 
manner; the portraits ef Hidalgo,of Gu- 
errero, of Juarez, adorn the walls of the 
large dining-room, to bring to the minds 
of these girls that two-foldedness which 
arises in the heart of man as the base 
of all affections — God and their coun- 
try. Those poor little creatures are 
contented, and live happily in their 
home, because there are those who ex- 
tend to them loving hands, to make 
them forget the helplessness which is 
over them, filling with clouds the hori- 
zon of their future. 

‘*This house is under the direction 
of Dr. Butler, a Protestant missionary 
superintendent of the Methodist sect. 
We have only lately had the honor of 
making his acquaintance. This gentle- 
man has truly prepared here a palace 
to charity; he must have a golden 
heart, a soul where all virtues dwell. 
His son, his wife and his daughter, all 
help him in his holy mission as well as 
the respected ladies who have charge 
of the children. With the sincerest 
pleasure, we make known to society 
these persons — true apostles of virtue ; 
and we believe we interpret the senti- 
ments of our fellow-countrymen when 
we say to them with ardor: Thanks, a 
thousand thanks! All these orphans 
who will, some day, owe you their 
future, will remember you with tearful 
tenderness, saying from the depths of 
their souls, ‘ Blessed are ye!’” 





CHURCH EXTENSION COLLECTIONS 
— AN EARNEST APPEAL. 





BY THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 





We are well on in another Conference 
year. The time for the fall Conferences 
is at hand. It is to be feared that 
Many pastors have not yet taken their 
Church Extension collection. Last year 
more than one-third of the number took 
none, and the collections fell largely be- 
low those of the previous year. Wil! 
not every pastor present this cause earn- 
estly for the contributions of his people ? 
As indicating the class of cases we ask 
you to aid, take the following, received 
by a single mail. We repeat the ap- 
peals in briefest outline. 

From one of our colored pastors: ‘I 
have just arrived on my field of labor, 
and met our congregation in their little 
cnt —the only place of worship they 
have. Our people are very poor, and 
unable to build a Church. They don’t 
know what to do, If you can donate 
#500 we could get a iot and build a 
church good enough for them.” 

Another from the West from a broth- 
er well-known in New England and 
Iowa. He says: ‘* When I went there 
three years ago, there had never been a 
sermon preached in the place, and they 
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ulation in the village of less than two, 
hundred. I bave held on in the name 
We have held our meet- 
ings in nine different places, and have 
now about sixty members. One of our 
first converts was a physician — a man 
of rare ability, but adrunkard. He has 
been a noble Christian for more than 
two years, and is now an earnest and 
acceptable local preacher. Another, a 
lawyer, a brilliant young man, with a 
University education, but was a drunk- 
ard. He is now clothed and in bis right 
mind. A little help now, will give us 
a self-supporting Church, which will, in 
a little while, aid other Churches, but 
we cannot build without help.” 

Another from an old preacher of the 
Pittsburgh Conference, now in western 
Kansas: ‘We are trying to build a 
Church in this place. The membership 
is thirty; the Sunday-school eighty. 
The people are poor, and you know the 
calamities that have befallen this coun- 
try for the last two years. With $300 
or $400 we can build a good church, 
but can do nothing without aid. Iknow 
the necessities of this country, and do 
not see how they can be greater in any 
other place. Please do what you can 
for this needy, suffering people.” 
Every one of these cases would be 
very liberally aided if directly presented 
to any congregation, but the Church 
has ordered that their appeals shall 
come from the Board of Church Exten- 
sion, and that every pastor shall take a 
collection once a year to aid them. 
Please, brethren, fellow-lahorers in the 
bonds of the Gospel, lay this cause ear- 
nestly before your people,and enable the 
board to respond as it should to all tru- 
ly needy and deserving applicants. 





MEDLEY XXV. 


‘* Dazed, distraughted and conquered” 
are the words which E. D. Winslow 
uses in the letters to Dr. Ingalls, as pub- 
lished to the world on a Sunday morn- 
ing, when, in the narrative, he assays 
to let the reader understand — no, mis- 
understand — something concerning 
the only wrong he ever did. Webster's 
unabridged can hardly be expected to 
make clear what the writer designed to 
obseure. Nor is it probable that many 
will have patience to look at the wan- 
derer’s case at this date, and with him 
so far removed, sufficiently to think 
otherwise of him than as a good man 
under acloud. Indeed, he tells us that 
he has reason to doubt whether by him 
the one wrong wasdone. The parading 
of good men’s names and support be- 
fore the world, however, by one whose 
career is so eventful, suggests that they 
may need to look a little to their lau- 
rels, if not to the support given; for, 
the wanderer and his supporters to the 
contrary, notwithstanding, there are 
some who have feared that all was 
wrong from the beginning. The bare- 
ly gaining of a suit in a civil court 
cannot satisfy those who have remem- 
bered the bravado words by which this 
man of smartness was tided over bars 
into Cenference so often as successive 
acts of questionable character have 
come to the surface, including army, 
navy, Sunday printing, skating-rink, 
meeting-house, astride divers political 
horses at once, etc. Nor will it help to 
relieve us that he should have preached 
fully three years in eight without pay, 
when we consider how much was se- 
cured by double pay and lucrative po- 
sition to a comparatively young man, 
by the support and kindly offices of un- 
solicited friendship — all because these 
supporters discerned pre-eminent abil- 
ity, and the people wanted it. Let the 
pen stay with the suggestion, that it 
may be a better way that people be like 
faithful priests rather than priests like 
ing people. 

Prohibition again — the canvass be- 
fore us. How mortifying that electors 
will not rally to the support of the right 
in a moral issue! that one after another 
of nominees should decline to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with John I. Baker! 
In the letters that some have written 
it is made clearer to appear, that their 
habit of talking one way and acting an- 
other, contracted in early life, adheres 
to them still. These men, doubtless, 
talked that they might attain place and 
act to keep it. When electors shall go 
to the pdlls and reject men in office who 
have acted falsely,and elevate only those 
who act truly in humbler places, some- 
thing will be done for man, not everything 
for lucre. The Prohibitory nominee for 
governor is a tower of strength in this 
regard. Words should be spoken for 
him in every city, town and hamlet. 
Prohibitionists should call meetings in 
their own interests, speaking for Hayes 
and Wheeler, or for Tilden and Hen- 
dricks, as they please, but speaking al- 
so strongly for Baker and prohibition. 
In this way it will appear that they are 
in earnest, and it will, moreover, be 
practicable to return a Prohibitory leg- 
islature. Failure to do thus will leave 
them to grind in the prison-house of 
dram-drinking, subject to the abuse 
wont to be heaped upon the good and 
true. 


How not to do it. One is frequently 
made to think that the study of many 
intrusted with work is to this end rath- 
er than for its accomplishment. ‘‘ Go, 
preach My gospel,” saith the Lord. 
Thousands of men are united in Con- 
ferences under Methodist economy, 
with thousands more in local relation, 
that the Gospel may be preached by 
them with greater efliciency than it 
otherwise would be. Some remember 
when the traveling men went every- 
where preaching. The freedom or hos- 
pitality of homes were theirs to this end. 
Every pulpit was open that they might 
be heard — ‘‘1 said days should speak, 
and multitude of years should teach 
wisdom.” Where God was pleased 
most to prosper, thither went more la- 





those who came to direct fur the time 
being those who were local. How 
now P The most prospered find a way 
to excuse the laborer, or rather to ex- 
cuse themselves from opening to him 
the way to a hearing, and keep closed 
to all buta few preferred men the places 
sacred to preaching; those for whom 
some claim the sole prerogative to ap- 
point to fields of labor neglect to send 
forth the laborers in their hands, while 
the appointees not infrequently go else- 
where, or going are seen to abide in 
silence whither they come. Said one 
recently in the hearing of another peo- 
ple than his owa, in substance, ‘* My 
way to the pulpit of a late charge was 
often hedged by children escaping from 
Sunday-school with their superinten- 
dent, who had held them an hour and 
a half, and was their sole religious ( ?) 
guide.” This may be seen in many a 
charge; and we grow no better. It is 
time to begin anew. It will be well if 
we can return to the old-time practice 
of preaching to children and adalts, 
from house to house, no less than in the 
pulpit; if men called of God to this 
duty, and upon whom He, and not man, 
has put honor, may once more have 
audience while they speak ‘‘all the 
words of this life.” 

Fifty odd years ago, in a small, rural 
town in old Essex, there stood, where 
four ways met, ‘‘the house of God” 
where all the people came to worship. 
The farm-house of their minister was 
nearly opposite. Here first impressions 
of divine worship were received. Sun- 
day was sacred to the service; there 
we heard of heaven, and there was 
pointed the way. The mother of two 
boys yielded to the power which there 
touched her heart, und she entered 
upon the narrow path. Then came to 
her hearth-stone this first of our relig- 
ious teachers, preliminaries were ar- 
ranged, and that mother was thereafter 
‘‘of the standing order,” in different 
localities witnessing by an exemplary 
life for her Lord until He received her 
to Himself. The impressions thus 
made in childhood are the most valued 
of all that remains to one who begins 
himself to look whither the gate is ajar, 
that he may enter where the mother 
passed. He feels the upward pull, as 
did the boy his kite’s, and he is sure it 
is well with that mother. Blessed for- 
ever be the Author of salvation for that 
house of God, that minister, that moth- 
er! Mothers, like Christiana, take the 
children with you to worship, to the 
minister of the Lord Jesus, to heaven. 





WILBRAHAM, MASS. 

Four months in Wilbraham have con- 
vinced us that this location is well 
adapted for an academy; that the 
buildings are attractive and imposing 
as well as substantial and serviceable; 
that the fresh air, good food, inviting 
walks, a large campus and comfortable 
rooms provide well for the health of 
the students; that the instructors are 
not only admirably well qualified in- 
tellectually, but are fitted morally and 
spiritually to train young men and 
women. Thus far we have but reiter- 
ated what has been better said by oth- 
ers. To promote the spiritual prosper- 
ity of the school by securing the co-op- 
eration of parents, preachers and the 
students themselves, is our purpose in 
writing this. There is no haman cal- 
culation of the results depending upon 
the spiritual condition of an academy 
where hundreds spend many months of 
that period of their lives in which life- 
choices are made, and habits are be- 
coming fixed. 

Will those who expect to come to 
Wilbraham this fall, please bring their 
Church letters with them, and come 
with prayer and determination by God’s 
grace to live for Christ. You will 
need to watch and pray here as every- 
where, and unless you work for Christ 
you will surely backslide. May the 
Lord bless you in your coming! Will 
friends, and especially pastors, please 
suggest these things to those who come, 
and exhort them to place themselves 
firmly, though bumbly, on the Lord’s 
side at the very beginning? And will 
you also take the pains to send such 
information concerning their spiritual 
standing and needs to the principal or 
myself as shal! enable us the sooner to 
understand how we can help them? 
Will all who are bound to Wilbraham 
by pleasant and grateful memories, or 
by other ties of interest, not forget to 
pray for the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit upon this school the coming 
months? This the school greatly needs, 
and will ever need. For this we de- 
voutly pray! W. T. PERRIN, 

Preacher in charge. 





MEMORIZED SERMONS. 


Rev. E. M. Dunhan, in his essay on 
‘*The True Style of Popular Preach- 
ing,” some time since published in the 
HERALD, says: ‘‘ And here I venture 
the remark that nearly all, if not all, of 
the so-called extemporaneous sermons 
are at the present day, atleast, more or 
less, recitations from memory.’’ Though 
the brother intimates that this is by no 
means any way to do, ‘‘I venture the 
remark ” that ‘‘ nearly all, if not quite 
all, of the so-called extemporaneous 
sermons” that are good for anything 
are thus more or less *‘ recitations from 
memory.” Of course it does not follow 
that the sermon is to be written out, 
and then carefully conned and memo- 
rized school-boy fashion. A well-dis- 
ciplined mind can easily memorize 
mentally ; and by the time his thoughts 
have been clearly, systematically ar- 
ranged and developed, they will have 
taken to themselves words that become 
so fixed in the memory that without 
conscious effort they will be readily re- 
called at the moment of delivery. Why 
is it that by frequent repetition, a 


with a sermon? Not simply because 
his thoughts are more clearly conceived 
and more effectively arranged, but be- 
cause he hereby becomes familiar with 
the most effective forms of expression. 
There are a few lines of thought with 
which every preacher, as the result of 
constant thinking and talking there- 
about, is sufficiently familiar to always 
speak effectively about, regardless of 
previous study of his language; but it 
is a piece of superlative folly, in my 


judgment, to presume that, as a general 


thing, no special study or care is nec- 
essary to effectively embody the ideas to 
be communicated from the pulpit. 

R. H. H. 





RICHMOND CAMP-MEETING, 

This meeting commenced Monday, 
Aug. 7th, and closed Saturday, Aug. 
12. The ground affords as many at- 
tractions for a religious meeting as most 
any that can be selected. It is easy of 
access by rail and by water; the shade 
is excellent, and yearly improving ; the 
water is pure, cool and abundant; and 
it is well removed from any city or vil- 
lage. 

The boarding-kouse, in all its ap- 
pointments, would have done honor to 
any association. Some of us ministers 
could hardly accept the discount prof- 
fered us, with a clear conscience. Mr. 
J. E. Fuller, of Augusta, was the cater- 
er, and is entitled to very much credit, 
as it was his enterprise. 

The attendance was not large; but 
yet I think larger than last year. And 
when the hot weather, and the fact that 
the State meeting is to be held in the 
same place next week, and also that an 
international temperance meeting was 
in full blast at Old Orchard, are taken 
into account, Iam sure the attendance 
was encouraging. Rev. E. Martin, 
Presiding Elder of Gardiner District, 
had charge of the meeting; and it is a 
very mild statement to say that he pos- 
seases a rare combination of gifts and 
grace for the management of a camp- 
meeting. The pastors of the Churches 
located in the Kennebec valley were 
all on the ground and in working order ; 
and numbers from other parts, also. 
Eight members of the ‘** Lynn Praying 
Band” were present, and under the 
lead of Brother Riley, they did grand 
service for the Master, especially in the 
altar work. 

It was the general opinion that the 
preaching was of a higher order than 
we often hear, even at camp-meetings. 
It was uniformly good. The sermons 
showed careful preparation, and were 
delivered with great unction and power. 
The following brethren preached, in 
the following order: A. S. Ladd from 
‘* Mighty to save.” D. W. Le Lacheur 
— ‘* Nevertheless I live,” ete; P. Chand- 
ler from Ezekiel xxxiv, 25, 26 (a good 
camp-meeting text); R. Sanderson — 
‘*For I could wish that myself were ac- 
cursed from Christ,” ete.; E. T. Adams 
—‘*Come; for all things are now 
ready;” W. S. Jones — ‘Choose ye 
this day whom ye will serve;” J. F. 
Hutchins — ‘* To him that overcometh 
will I give to eat of the hidden manna,” 
ete.; F. Grovenor — ** Wherefore he is 
able to save them to the uttermost,” etc. ; 
L. H. Bean— ‘‘ Peace I leave with you,” 
ete.; A. R. Sylvester — ‘* But God said 
unto him, Thou fool, this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee,” etc. 

The first meeting was a social meet- 
ing, and the key-note was consecration, 
faith and personal effort. Several even- 
ings the services were entirely under 
the control of the ‘* Band,” as was also 
the last service on Saturday morning. 
One excellent feature of their work was 
this: They went with the pastors and 
others through the congregation asking 
the unsaved to come to the altar, and 
to Christ. The love-feast was held Fri- 
day morning, and the testimonies were 
full of spiritual life. Very many said 
‘this has been the best camp-meeting 
that I ever attended.” Numbers of the 
unconverted and backslidden went for- 
ward for prayers; and again and again 
God’s people came to the altar to receive 
anew anointing. 

One incident of the meeting I must 
mention, hoping that others will follow 
our example. Brother Martin stated 
the case of Rey. John Bean, a local 
preacher residing in Lincolnville, Me., 
who is suffering and dying with a can- 
cer on his tongue, and who is poor. 
Nearly forty dollars were put into the 
subscriber’s hands for his benefit. It is 
a peculiarly distressing and touching 
ease. Cannot offerings be received for 
him at all our camp-meetings in the 
State ? 

If this report was not becoming too 
lengthy, I should like to speak of the 
great pains taken by the local commit- 
tee to make everybody comfortable and 
happy; of the excellent police force, 
etc.; but let everybody who can, be 
sure and come next year and see for 
themselves. 

A. S. Lapp, Secretary. 

Bath, Aug. 12. 





The veteran poet and editor, Mr. 
Bryant, has forbidden the use of the 
following words by the writers for his 
paper, the New York Evening Post: 
Bogus, authoress, poetess, collided, 
debut, donate, donation, loafer, located, 
ovation, predicate upon, progressing, 
pants (noun), rowdies, rough, secesh, 
osculate (for kiss), endorse (for ap- 
prove), lady (for wife), jubilant (for 
rejoicing), bagging (for capturing), 
loaned (for lent), posted (for informed), 
realized (for obtained). 

Sry’s Impress. — Every sin makes a 
stain upon the soul. A secret sin is 
committed. No one has seen it. No 
visible consequence has followed it. 
The sinner may think it is all over. But 
notso. It is not only recorded in the 
book of God’s remembrance, but it is 
imprinted on the soul. — Guide to Ho- 
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BOSTON MARKET. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Aug. 22, 1876. 

FLOUR — Superfine, $3.00 @ 3.50; extra,$425@ 
475; Michigan,]$5.75 @6.75; St. Louis, $6.25@ 7.25; 
Southern Flour, $6. @ 8 00, 

Conn — Mixed and Yeliow, 59 @ 65c. @ bush. 

OATS — 3% @ 47c. B bushel. 

RYE— 80 @ 00c. ® bush. 

SHORTS — $16.00 @ 16.50 ® ton. 

FINE FEED — $17.00 @ 18.00 @ton. 

SEED—Timothy Herds’ Grass,$3.00@3.25 ® busb. ; 
Red Top, $3.50 @ 3.75 per bag; R.1. Bent, 33.0@ 
0 00 ® bushel; Clover, 18 @ 19¢. per lb. 

APPLES — $1.50 @ 3.00 ® bbl. 

BEEF — $10.50 @ 13.00 for mess and extra mess; 
and $12.50 @ 13.00 ® bbl. for family. 

PORK — $23.00 @ 25.00; Lard, 12 @ 12\4c.; Hams, 
14 @ lic. ® Ib. 

BUTTER — 24 @ 25c. 

CHEESE — Factory,9 @ 10c. 

EGGs — 19 @f20 cents per doz. 

Hay — $16.00 @ 18.00 @ton. 

POTATOES — New, $1.50 @ 2.00 ® bbl. 

BEANS— Extra Pea, $1.25 @ 1.50; medium, 
$0 00 @0.95 @ bush. 

POULTRY — 15@ 20 cents @ b, 

TURNIPS — 50c. ® peck. 

BEETS — 37¢. @ 00c. ® peck. 

CARROTS — 50c. ® peck. 

CABBAGE — 10 @ 1234c. each, 

MARROW SQUASH — 3c ® b. 

DRIED APPLES —9@ llc. ® D. 

ONIONS — 37¢ ® peck. 

WHORTLEBERRIES — 10 @ 12c. @ box. 

PEACHES — 75c @ $2 00 ® basket. 

REMARKS.— The demand for Pork and Beef is 
fair. The sales of Flour have been steady but mod- 
erate. There is a firm market for all choice grades 
of Butter, but the demand for all other kinds has 
been moderate. Peaches have been arriving freely. 








ALL COLORS; READY FOR USE. 





Opinions of the Boston Press. 


H. W. Johns’ Patent Asbestos Paints stand very 
high, Nothing is used in their preparation but the 
purest and best linseed oil and colors in combina- 
ion with the Patent “ Asbestos Paint Body,” 
which adds an elastic quality never before attained 
in any paint.— Boston Journal. 


- 


Less coloring matter is required in the manufac- 
ture of the Asbestos Paints than in any other 
liquid or ready-mixed paints; they possess a su- 
perior b« dy, and are not liable to * chalk,” crack, 
or scale. The Asbestos paints are especialiy 
adapted for factories, exposed brick walls, fences, 
iron work, villas, cottages, outbuildings, etc.— 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Many paints are called fire-proof, with reference, 
no doubt, to the pigments and not the oils with 
which they are combined; the Asbestos paints will 
be found a protection against this element superior 
to any.— Boston Daily Glove. 


Competition in price is not intended with the so- 
called cheap paints with which the market is flood- 
ed, nor with “‘chemical” or other paints, which 
are composed largely of lime, water, «nd other in- 
expensive ingredients.— Boston Evening Traveller. 





Send for Sample Card. 


DOWNIE, TRAINER & CO. 


General Dealers for New England. 


167 DEVONSHIRESTREET, BOSTON. 
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Fairbanks’ Scales, 


THE STANDARD. ESTABLISHED 1830, 





The public appreciation of these 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable 


SCALES 


is shown by the steady growth of the business, 
which was larger last year than ever before. The 
quality is not only fully sustained b ut improvements 
are constantly being made, so that they continue 
to be as ever, 

THE STANDARD. 


Every variety, as Railroad. Hay, Coal, Platform 
and Counter Scales, for sale at our warehouses, 


2 Milk Street, Boston, 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 
31L Broadway, New York, 
220 FAIRBANKS & CO. 


A. N. Hardy, Photographer, 


22 WINTER 8ST. 


Cards, Cabinets and Promenades 


Pictures for Frames of all sizes, fin- 
is-he:in India Ink, Crayon, Oil 
and Water Colors. 





OLD PICTURES COPIED AND ENLARGED, 
220 Prices reasonable 


St. Cloud Hotel. 


The St. Cloud Hotel. which is now open to t! e pub- 
lic tor the season of 1876, is pleasantly located upon 
one of the very finest portions of Old Orchard 
Beach. It is eighty teet front on the water, and con- 
tains rooms for seventy-five guests, with piazza and 
broad platform running the entire length on the 
front. The Hotelis directly on the sea-wall, and 
commands a grand view of this admirable beach 
stretching away for miles on either hand, and af 
fording excellent arives. Its sweep of the bay is 
unlimited, and has wontor the house an enviable 
reputation for the fine views of Old Ocean afforded. 

Juests are here surrounded with the comforts of 
a home, and to those persons desiring quiet it is 
especially desirable, The facilities for sea bathing 
are admirable, There is little or no undertow, 
and so shallow is the water, and the descent into 
the same is so gradual. that bathing by invalids 
and children is rendered safe and delightful at all 
times from May till November. . 

The Old Orchard station on the Boston & Maine 
Railroad is within two minutes, walk of the house, 
and telegraphic as well as mail faciliiies are ad- 
miuJable. 

Board can be obtained from $1 to $2.50 per day, 
according to rooms occupied. 

All applications by mail or otherwise promptly 








Mrs. E. MANSON, Proprietress, 
220 Old Orchard Beach. Me. 





10 PER CENT. NET. 


OUR FIRST MORTGAGE TOANS on 
im proved real estate offer the best security to par 
ties desiring a safe, prompt and profitable invest- 
ment. 

We loan our property worth at least three times 
the amount of the loan, and collect interest and 
remit to lender free of exchange. 

We have had several years experience in this 
business in this State and aretin a position to make 
safe and profitable investments. 

Interest payable semi-annually. 
satisfactory security in all cases. 

Serd to us for “Investor’s Guide.” 


JOHN D. KNOX, & CO. Bankers, 
158 Topeka, Kansas’ 


WHITE’S FURNACE 


Plate Iron Triple Radiator. 


Free from Dust and 
Gas. 

Flues cannot be choked 
up with Coal. 

Radiating Surface is al- 
ways clean. 

Ciinkerl-ss grate whicb 
cannot be thrown out of 
place, 

Power, Simplicity, 
Durability,and Economy 
combined. Examine ana 
send for estimates and 
circulars with references 
tu the Manufacturers. 


GEO. W. WHITE & C0., 


Ample and 











230e0w 64 & 66 Union St., Boston, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


3ist. For tadies and xentiemen. 
ofstudy. Commercial, Scientific, Classical, Eclec 
tic, College preparatory, and Professional prepara 
tory,or the student may select an 


self-boarders, good and accessible rooms with 
heavy furniture at $5, per term. Students admit- 
ted at any time p 0; 
Superb brick buildings. 
perity. Address forcataloguesor rooms: 

JOS. E. KING, D. D.. Fort Edward, 


4 N.Y. 


The twenty-ffith Academic year begins Aug: 
‘ $& for boara 
Courses Common English per term of 13 weeks. 


three studies. 
Higher tuition to clergymen’s families and to those 
intending tobe ministers, one-third discount. For 


| 
We heed REWARD forCHARLBEY ROSS. 
AGENTS WANTED in every 
e) ~ Town and County in America ou 


The Father’s Story of Charley Ross, 


the Kidnapped Child, containing a full ac- 
count of his Abduction, and iw portent information 
calculated to aid in his recevery. Written by 
Christain H. Ross. It instinctively appeals 
luv the sympathies of all. Every one wants to read 
- | 11, and everybody will buy it. We confidently offtr 
- | this asthe best book in the market for Agents. 
Ful particulars free. JOHN E, PUTTER & CO., 
Publishe: s, Philadelphia. 2i4 





rtionately. Fifteen teachers. 
Twenty years of pros- 


termsfree. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


$12 a day athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
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ht 20 perday athome, Samples worth gl 
H] tree, STINSON & CoO.Portland, Maine. 





AUBURNDALE, (near Boston), Mass. 


penmanship, drawing, singing, elocution, physi- 
a college preparatory course. 
Number of boarders limited; early application 


186 CHARLES C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


DrewTheolog ical Seminary. 





nary will commence on Thursday, September 2ist. 


J. F. HURST, D. D. 
218 Madison, New Jersey. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 





Scientific. Examination for admission 

first day of the Fall Term, Thursday, Sept. Mth. 

For Catalogues or further information, address 
224 CYRUS D. Foss, D. D., President. 





ORWICH University Scientific and Military 


School, Nerthfield, Vt. Address Prof. 
CHARLES DOLE, 222 





Greenwich Academy, East Greenwich, 
Rhode Island, 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE AND COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE. FOUNDED 1802. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL, for both sexes, most 
beautifully situated on Narragansett Bay, on the 
direct route from Boston to New York. Musical 
department in charge of the New Eugiand Con- 
servatory of Music, Boston, Commercial course 
equal to the best. Excellent instruction in En- 
glish branches and the Fine Arts. Prepares for the 
best American Colleges. Terms moderate. Lib- 
eral discount to clergymen. Students received at 
anytime. School year b gins August 29,3876" For 
catalogue address Rev. F.D BLAKESLEE.A.M. 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. 1. 223 


GANNETT INSTITUTE *:; YOUN Lables 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Twenty-three Professors and Teachers. In [n- 
struction, Location, etc., unsurpassed by any 
American Female Coliege. The 23d year will be- 
gin Wednesday , September 27,1874, Family pupils 
enjoy all tbe comforts and advantages of a pleasant 
ard cultivated home. 





For Catalogues and Circular, apply to Rev. Geo. 
Gannett, Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, 


Mass, 3 





BRADFORD ACADEMY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Year commences August 29. For circulars or 
admission apply to MisS ANNIE E. JOHNSON, 
Bradford, Mass, 230 





SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, 


Rostoa University. 

The next year of this Institution opens Sept 20th, 
when the Examinations wili occur. For further 
information address the Dean, 

Rey. J. E. LATIMER,S. T. D. 
No. 36 Bromfield Street 


Chauncy-Hall School, 


259--265 BOYLSTON ST... BOSTON. 
The Forty-ninth Year begins September 13. 


222e0w 








The Schoo! ieciudes KINDERGARTEN, PREPARA- 
TORY and UrPer DEPARTMENTS, arrangements 
tur SPECIAL STUDENTS, and a POST-GRADUATE 
or ADVANCED COURSE, all of which, at any stage, 
areopen to pupils of both sexes. complete 
education may thus be received, in preparation tor 
business, coliege, or scientific scliools. 

An excellent Gymnasium is open to the scholars, 
aud MILITARY DRI. is partof the course, The 
new school building is in an open aud healthy situ- 


Sectly warmed and ventilated, 
adapted to its purpose, 


and thorvughly 


house on Wednesdays in August, and daily ou and 


after Wednesday, Sept. 6, from 9 to Lo’clock. 


ll and 12. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women, 


An atiractive home ; the best of teachers; tntel- 
ligent care of the health of growing girls; unusual 
advantages, without extra charge in spelling, 


ology. English literature, lectures on ART MUSIC 


ETC. Special pains taken for social culture. Also, 


is therefore necessary to secure places. Ad‘ress 


The next term of the Drew Theological Semi- 


For catalogues and all special information, address 


Middletown, Conn. Three courses of study, | Gilman & Coe, Hartford, Ct.,Chicago, TIL, 
each of four years; Classical, Latin-Scientific and i7v 
on the 


ation, in the mi ‘st of the most refining influences, 
and two years’ experience Las shown it to be per- 


*,* Tne Principals may be consulted at the school- 


aminations for classification will take place Sept. 
Catalogues may be bad at the book-store 
of A. WILLIAMS & Uo., 273 Washington Street, 
at THOS. GROOM & CO., 52 State St., orby mall, 

230 CUSHINGS & LADD. 
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MALE AND FEMALE, 
AGENT Everywhere, to handle WANTED 
the Patent Crown Self-Closing Inkstand. Sells 
itself at sight wherever iuk is used, Profits im- 
meuse. Sample75cents. Address A. H.SINGER, 
438 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 194 








AGENTS FIND THAT THE FULL HISTORY 
of the Wonderful 
career of MOODY & SANKEY 
in Great Britain and America is a success every- 
where. All want it—rich or poor. From 5 to 20 
books a day’s work. I: is the only complete work 
published. containing Mr. Moody’s Sermons and 
RAYER-MEETING TALKS, Sankey’s Addresses, 
and everything of interest. Has 643 pages, stee)- 
portrait, and 12 engravings. Price $2, Address 
H. 8. GOODSPEED & CU., 14 Barclay Street, 
New York. 216 





Ann Khza 
wire YOUNES 


Belling at the week, Full expose of the horrt 
Cireulars, with complete 
| inforzuation free tor all fice of Dug 


ion free Sttowe canoes ofc of Duatine 
2 














AGENTS Send for circulars of our new book 
* Don’tengage till you have seen them, 
A.D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartiord, Conn. 


228 
M00 DY Sermons and Prayer 
Meeting Talks at the 
N.Y. Hippordrome, from the 7ribune verbatim 
reports. 11,006 ordered the firstmonth. Agents 
sell from 25 to 100 per week. AGENTS WANT- 
FED in every church and village. For Terms and 
Territory, address 
EBEN SHUTE. 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
WANTE $15,00 for 5 years,ona farm 
8 worth $4,800; $3,000 for 5 


years on city property worth $9,000; $590 on city 
property worth $2000, all by the first or tenth o 
July. Allatl0 per cent, Interest payable semi- 
annually at your post-office. T. A. GOODWIN, 





SERMONS. 


224eow 








Indianapolis, Ind. 218 
double their money selling ** Dr. 
Chase’s Improved ($2) Receipt 
Book.” Address Dr. Chase’s Print- 
ing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
228 





a) “iQ Magnificent Chro- 
S1 O FOR bi) 1 e mos. 236 feet long, 24 
colors, for $1.00. 7.00 per dozen. ** Tne Wise Vir- 
gin,” *' Beatrice,” ** Snow Storm,” etc. Send $1.09 
for Sample, satisfaction guaranteed. Chromos of 
all kinds, New style, 9xt!. Catalogue free. J. 
LATHAM & CO., Art Publishers, 419 Washe- 
ington Street, Boston Mass. 186 


ZION'S HERALD: 


The Oldest Methodist Pa- 
World. 





per in the 


OFFICE OF PUBLICATION, WES- 
LEYAN BUILDING, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass 





A. & WEED. Publisher, 


— o——- 


BRADFORD EH. PEIRCE, Editor. 


- —- 0—_ 


8 Al; stationed preachers in the Methedis 
Episcopa! Church are authorized agents for thelr 
locality. 


a 


Price $2.50, Payable in Advance, 
Postaze 20 cents per year, 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


It should be read by every Methodist in New 
England, 

Itcontains an average of Forty-two columns ot 
reading matter each week. 

The ablest pens in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, constantly contribute to its pages. 

Inevery number may be found a summary of 








Van Norman Institute. 


(FOUNDED 1857.) 


Central Park. 


Unequaled for Beauty and Healthfulness, 
This English, Classical, French and German 
Family and Da 
open SEPTEMBER 21, 1576. 
Rev. D.C. VAN NORMAN. LL. D., 
MADAME VEILLER VAN NORMAN, 
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212 West 50th St., New York, facing 


School, for Young Ladies, will re- 
The catalogue, giving 
jull information, will be furnished on application, 


{ Principals. 


religious news, from our own Churches in this 
country, and also from all parts of the world. 
Carefully prepared and elaberate notes on the 
Sunday-school Lessons published in each issue. 
This alone is worth the price of the paper. 
All other depa: tments of tue paper supplied with 
O:tiginal and fresh matter, 


-—o-—— 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 





SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


FINEST and BEST. 
LEAD TAPE, %-in, wide,on reels, for Cur- 
tainSticks, 


on reels for Builders, 
LEAD PIPE, of any size or thickness. 
At lowest marke? prices for goods of equal qualits 
FRANCIS BROWN, Treasurer, Salem, Mass 


1% 


Warranted PURE WHITE LEAD, well- 
known throughout New England asthe WHITES}, 


LEAD RIBBON, from 24 to Sinches wide. 


The name of each subscriber is printed on the 
paper sent every week, and the date following the 
name indicates the year and month, to which it is 
paid, If the date does not correspond with pay- 
ments made, the subscriber should notify the Pub- 
lisher immediately, 

Postmasters and subscribers wishing to stopa 
*| paper, or chanze its direction, should be very par- 
"| tieular to give the of the 


name post-office to 


which it has been sent, as well as the one to which 





CHEAP LIBRARY BOOKS. 


We have on hand a large variety of good books - 


aged in the binding. 
a little out of date. 

as us¢ful as any that can be bought, and they wil 
be sold very low — avy of them at half the retai 


from other publishers. 


variety is very large — never better. 
Call and see them or write me. 
meet your case. 
JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 
New England Methodist Depository, 
224 38 Bromfield Street, Boston 


some of which are shop-worn; some a little dam- 
Others are new and fresh, but 
In many places these will be 


price and some even less thanthat, They are 


mostly our own publications, but quite a variety 


Of New. Fresh and Cheice Books, our 


We will try to 


they wish it sent. 

To return a paper, or refuse to take it from the 
post-office is not a proper notice to stopit, Persons 
wishing to discontinue their paper should write 
to the office of but 


should be very careful to forward amount due, for 


publication and say so; 


' a subscriber is legally holden as long as the paper 


' may be sent, if ihe arrearage remains unpaid, 


t2@~ Communications which we are unable to 
publish will be returned to the writer, if the re- 
quest to do so is made at the time they are sent, and 
the requisite stamps are enclosed. It is generally 
useless to make this reqnest at any subsequent 
time. Articles are frequently rejected which, if 
condensed into half their space, we might be glad 
touse. Anonymous communications go into the 
waste -basket at once, unread, 

Articles are paid for only when this is expressly 
. | Stipulated. 





The Methodist Almanac. 


NOW READY. 


our Charch work, and statistics of al 


and abroad. 
Church should have a copy. 
TEN CENTS. 

James P. Magee, Agent, 


38 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 


180 


The Methodist Almanac for 1876 
contains full information concerning 


branches of Methodism in this country 
Every family of the 


Price 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


First Lasertion (Agate matter), per line, 25 cents. 





Fach continued insertion,....... ye > 
Three montbs, 14 insertions .... “* , 
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ce No Advertisement published for less 
than one dollar. 

tz” No Advertisement will be taken with- 
out a personal inspection by us of the copy. 

tz Cuts will only be taken by special arrange- 
» | ment. 


ALGNZO S. WEED, 





NOTICE. 


Lamber and all kind of building materials con 





Camp-ground by J.K.&B, SEARS. 2/4 


Yarmouth Camp - Grownd 


stantly on hand, and for sale at the Yarmouth 


Publishing Agent, 
236 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 





MPLOTNEWT with good remuneration for 

very Christian man and woman of 

nergy and perseverance. Apply to 

ax, Sucrs, 3% Bromfeld Street, Boston. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICE. 


The name of each subscriber is printed on 
the paper sent every week, and the date fol- 
lowing the name indicates the year, month, 
and day to which it is paid. If this date 
does not correspond with payments made, 
the spbscriber should notify the Publisher 
immediately. 


Postmasters and subscribers wishing to 
stop a paper, or change its direction, should 
be very particular to give the name of the 
post-office to which it has been sent, as well 
as the one to which they wish it sent. 


To return a paper, or refuse to take it 
from the post-office is not a proper notice to 
stop it. Persons wishing to discontinue 
their paper should write to the office of pub- 
lication and say so; but should be very care- 
ful to forward amount due, for a subscriber 
is legally holden as long as the paper may 
be sent, if the arrearage remains unpaid. 


ge Communications which we are una- 
ble to publish will be returned to the writer, 
if the request to do so is made at the time 
they are sent, and the requisite stamps are 
enclosed. It is generally useless to make 
this request at any subsequent time. Arti- 
cles are frequently rejected which, if con- 
densed into balf their space, we might be 
glad to use, Anonymous communications 
go into the waste-basket at once, unread. 


Articles are paid for only when this is ex- 
pressly stipulated, 
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To preach the whole Gospel often requires 
a higher kind of courage than to face an en- 
emy on the battle-field, ‘The latter depends 
on pby-ical qualities; the former requires 
that high moral tone which can come only 
from communion with God and faith in his 
Word. In the prosecution of bis work, the 
preacher has to utter some severe truths. 
He tells of sin and its punishment; of the 
way of evil men and the end to which it 
leads. The chief difficulty, however, does 
not arise from dealing with sin in the ab- 
stract, but with those various concrete forms 
which it assumes around him. Sin becomes 
a personal interest. To touch that particu- 
lar sin is to touch men who have become 
fortified behind this interest. The preacher 
is the attacking party, and he finds the ene- 
my behind his works. In this state of the 
case, sin only requires to be let alone, and 
presumes the clergyman will be too polite 
to be personal or to meddle with other peo- 
ple’s business. But what shall he do? He 
is under bonds to speak the whole truth. 

‘‘ Wé have,” says John Wesley, “ a loose, 
man-pleasing temper, so that we let people 
perish rather than lose their love; we let 
them go quietly to hell lest we should offend 
them. Some of us have a foolish bashful- 
ness. We know not how to begin, and 
blush to contradict the devil.” 

How can one contradict him when he is 
so polite, and asks only that we let him 
alone? How can one rebuke so courteous a 
devil? And yet he needs to know the whole 
truth. The preacher must ulterit. Rebuke 
him and he will respect your message. 

In the old California days, it feil to the 
lot of Rev. William Roberts, our missionary 
in Oregon, to preach in San Francisco. The 
house where the different denominations 
met together, was thronged with gamblers, 
with which the city then abounded. The 
Baptist brother who spoke before him, very 
naturally softened his message in such a 
presence; but when Roberts arose he dis- 
charged a broadside upon the class then be- 
fore him. The hat collection which fol- 
lowed contained a hundred-dollar gold pack- 
age with this sentiment attached: ‘ This is 
for Mr. Roberts because he gave it to the 
gamblers; ” aud was signed by the chief 
gambler of the Pacific coast. Men know 
the preacher has the right, and ought to be 
bold, and will respect bim when he plays a 
brave part. 

To know how to rebuke current sin is, 
with the minister, a great art; and is often 
more effective in saving menthan a thousand 
well-turned sermons on the sins of Joppa 
and Jerusalem. The home thrust is what is 
needed. 


+ 
+ 


The Pilot contains a full and quite dra- 
matie account of the ineffectual efforts of a 
father, Owen Martin by name, to recover a 
daughter who was placed in the Industrial 
School at Lancaster, Mass., in 1872. All 
subjects committed to this Institution are, 
by law, retained under the guardianship of 
its trustees during their minority. This the 
father did not understand, and was afflicted 
when he found he could not recall her at his 
After a time she was indentured. 





pleasure. 
Ultimately the name of the family where 
she lived was given, and the father cor- 
responded with her and sent her presents. 
Last spring she completed her minority. 
The State Board had thought it inexpedi- 
ent to break the indentures of the child and 
return her to her father, as she was happy, 
in a good family, and doing well. In this 
time the girl had become quite pronounced 
in her opposition to the Roman Catholic 
Church, and when she returned to her fa- 
ther, now being of age to choose for herself, 
she refused to attend the Church of her child- 
hood, much to her father’s grief. After a 
time she left her home, special effort hay- 
ing been put forth meanwhile by Father 
Scully, the family priest, to win her back to 
her former belief, apparently with some suc- 
cess. The father discovered, after some 
search, that the girl had found refuge in a 
Protestant institution, and had been aided to 
reach it by one of the State officials who 
had already been much interested in the 
ease. The father is still pursuing the mat- 
ter with such legal and moral measures as 
he can command. We refer to the case as a 
representative one, and one that we must 
honestly and wisely consider. The State 
has no more right to make Protestants out 
of its helpless children than Catholics. The 
Protestant world was convulsed by the 
efforts of the Roman Church in Italy to re- 
move two children from the custody of their 
parents and to make Romanists of them. 


We must not be guilty of the same offense. 
In public, reformatory institutions, sup- 
ported by the State, we may teach morals 
and religion; but we have no right to preju- 
dice a child against any form of Christian 
faith. In placing a child in families, from 
State custody, we have no right to discrimi- 
nate against any religious sentiments, if 
everything besides about the family is 
wholesome. If the home of the child is 
such that she can safely be returned to its 
care again, the family relation should not be 
arbitrarily broken. When chaplain of such 
an institution in another State, and a little 
Irish boy was placed in the family of an 
Episcopal clergyman, the little fellow, 
through the persuasion of the lads he found 
in the town, expressed a desire to go to the 
Catholic Church. We then advised bis mas- 
ter and mistress by all means to permit him 
to do so, but we wrote at the same time to 
the parish priest, informed him of the 
facts, and told him we should hold him 
responsible for the mora! care of the little 
lad. And he did take excellent supervision 
of him, satisfying the family where he lived. 
We must do to others_as we demand that 
they shall do under similar circumstances. 
A Catholic family starts back with the same 
horror from the perversion, as they esteem 
it, of a childfrom its paternal faith that a 
Protestant father and mother feel. Duty 
never requires injustice. 
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The Catholic Review contains a remark- 
able opinion from a Protestant school 
teacher in the State of New York, who 
thinks “* public schools are certainly better, 
very much betier than no schools at all(!)” 
but solemnly intimates that she does not 
think them “the best schools for boys or 
girls.” She has, it seems,in ber grave di- 
lemma, taken a ** highly educated” Method- 
ist minister’s wife into her confidence. From 
this remarkable woman, who must be an or- 
nament to the circle in which she moves, she 
learned that it had been her (the minister’s 
wife’s) intention to have sent her only daugh- 
ter, if she had lived, to a Catholic convent 
to be educated. To the exclamation of sur- 
prise on the part of the astonished teacher, 
she added the very sagacious and Christian 
response, ** Why, of course, they make 
good scholars, and then they make such 
perfect ladies of them!” Of course there 
was nothing more to be said, and the Prot- 
estant teacher had discovered the ‘“ best 
place” to educate boys and girls! Con- 
ventual schools teach French and music 
ofien, admirably; and they do teach ease 
and grace of motion, and a becoming mod- 
esty of manners. This about exhausts the 
curriculum, and how small a portion of a 
woman’s mind and character are developed 
when this end is gained? And what is the 
usual result upon the after life, of this con- 
ventual education? This Protestant teacher 
proposes to visit a number of these con- 
ventual schools and to lay the results of her 
investigations before the public. We hope 
she will take the Methodist minister’s wife 
with her, and, perhaps, it might not be inju- 
dicious to leave her in one of them, for a few 
years at least; ii would make such a “ per- 
fect lady” of her! If we could have a full, 
clear and authentic report of these convent- 
ual schools —their statistics, nationalities, 
courses of study, religious training, etc., it 
would be a welcome work. We really hope 


this Protestant teacher will undertake it! 
> 


How little do we apprehend the wonder- 
ful character of some of the latest discover- 
ies in the physical sciences, until some 
marked event, like a gleam of lightning, 
discloses their full significance. A terrible 
railroad accident happened a few weeks 
since on the Great Western railway in En- 
gland. Less than twenty-four hours after 
it happened, a gentleman in London receiv- 
ed a telegram from a friend traveling in this 
country who heard the news, flashed by the 
telegraph, at the foot of the Rocky Moun- 
The latter gentleman knew that his 
children would be traveling about that time 
over that line of railroad. The terrible cas- 
ualty filled him with anxiety, and he tele- 
graphed to his friend in London at once to 
learn of their condition. Only a few hours 
later, and his agitation was entirely set at 
rest by another lightning flash from his 
home. How wonderful is this! “Thou 
madest him to have dominion over the 
works of Thy hands; Thou hast put all things 
under his feet!” 





tains. 





Just now there is a demand for profession- 
al scholarship on the part of our educated 
women, which if is somewhat difficult to fill. 
The establishment of two or three full col- 
legiate institutions for women, and the in- 
troduction of lady professorships in some of 
our mixed colleges, have created a call for 
accomplished female professors in the lan- 
guages, mathematics and sciences, that is 
not so readily met as might be expected 
from the crowd of applicants for positions 
in the lower branches of instruction. The 
ladies that secure for themselves, at an ear- 
ly day, a thorough collegiate education, 
and by post-graduate study and professional 
reading, carefully fit themselves for a chair 


in a college or university faculty, will find a 
ready, broad and increasing field before 
them of usefulness and remunerative ac- 
tivity. 


COLLEGE RECREATIONS. 

Considerable newspaper comment 
has been devoted to the reported inti- 
mation of an honored New England 
College President, of the Orthodox 
branch of the Church, that he hoped 
some friend of the institution ‘would 
muke a donation to it of six billiard ta- 
bles. To the surprised and somewhat 
grieved expressions of certain Presby- 
terian organs it has been responded, 
that wealthy members of that denomi- 
nation are accustomed to have well- 
appointed billiard rooms in their ele- 
gant bomes, and that it is much better 
to have such amusements under the 
supervision of co!lege authorities, than 
to have the students seeking opportuni- 
ties for such recreation in saluons and 
hotels about the cities, and among in- 











discriminate associates. 





These are days of wonderful prog- 
ress, and one sometimes has to catch 
his breath to keep in sight of the front 
ranks. It is quite impossible to divine 
what new practical conundrum in 
morals, manners, or modes, our mod- 
ern students will propose in their zeal 
to soften the asperities of study with 
the amenities of social life. It will be- 
come, by and by, a matter of no little 
difficulty for our college faculties to 
discover how to interpolate a few lect- 
ures and fewer recitations, with a still 
more limited amount of study, among 
the varied physical exercises and social 
amusements becoming indispensable to 
a college course. 

It will hardly do in these days to 
make even a Presbyterian family of 
wealth a model for the discipline of a 
college of youths. Many such fami- 
lies, otherwise of estimable characters 
and examples, have their side-boards 
and wine cellars, and habitually set 
wines, and even stronger liquors, upon 
their tables. We have hardly reached 
the point yet of saying, that, as some 
of the young men have been accustom- 
ed to have wines at home, and might 
be tempted to seek the indulgence at 
city bar-rooms, therefore it would be 
better to make wise and careful pro- 
vision as to pure liquors and whole- 
some associations, for all the students, 
under proper supervision, at tle col- 
lege commons. We are not so per- 
versely blind, or so pressed to make a 
point, as not to see the wide difference 
between cards and billiards, and wine 
and brandy. One form of indulgence 
may be entirely harmless, in itself, the 
other never. But we use the strong 
illustration to show the character of the 
argument by which an apologetic man- 
tle is thrown over the introduction of 
certain gumes into our institutions. 
But let us look directly at this matter. 

1. Neither cards nor billiards afford 
proper exercise or recreation for college 
students. There is indeed a marked 
difference between the games; one is 
sedentary and the other is not. But 
billiards afford only the exercise of a 
limited number of muscles. They are 
not restful games, as is not chess. 
They are exacting. The mind has be- 
come weary by study, and the body fa- 
tigued by its protracted condition of 
repose. Both need active movement in 
the open air. The mind must be ut- 
terly unbent, and every muscle of the 
body should be vigorously moved. 
Bowling, boating, walking, running. 
and the infinite variety of movements 
found in a well-appointed gymnasium, 
afford just the rest from mental toil and 
recuperation required to renew intel- 
lectual vigor. Chess is as serious a 
study as caleulus; cards may require 
as much attention as a Greek transla- 
tion ; and billiards become more absorb- 
ing than the writing of a thesis. Suc- 
cess in these games can only be secured 
by constant and thorough training ; and 
the most dangerous of acquisitions is 
an acknowledged supremacy in any one 
of them. 

2. For there is a strange fascination 
aboutthem. They require great stretch- 
es of time to do ample justice to them 
where men become experts. Days and 
nights are thus expended. Where time 
hangs heavily upon men’s bands, as 
with soldiers in camp and aailors at 
sea, an economy of time may not be 
important; but with students, if votive 
offerings are to be constantly laid be- 
fore the altars of pleasure, no laurel will 
ever crown the young combatant in the 
struggle after liberal learning. We 
bave known not a few promising ex- 
pectations, as to honor, usefulness and 
wealth, blighted by the neglect of 
business or professions, through the 
fascination of billiards. 

But the beguilement is more serious 
than this; the game of billiards is the 
favorite test of skill upon the wager of 
money. Aftera time, when the taste 
becomes fixed, its full gratification re- 
quires the additional excitement of 
chance. Hundreds, indeed, confine 
their playing to household or social 
tables, and never gamble. But how 
many other hundreds are constantly 
breaking out of these home restraints, 
and seeking the excitement of new 
victories wherever fresh competitors 
may offer. Th2longand weary hours 
and the wearing excitement awaken 
an appetite for stimulants, and thus 
gambling begets drunkenness, not in 
rare cases, but so often that it must 
always awaken the anxiety of any 
thoughtful Christian man when he sees 
this habit growing in strength upon a 
young man, and drawing him into 
dangerous circles for the practice of it. 

Can our colleges aid in the creation 
of such an appetite, or open the door 
before such a series of tempting amuse- 
ments? Shall we bring more of the 
world, the flesh and the devil into col- 
lege, or try to keep them out as long 
and as largely as we may? We know 
of parents who have themselves been 
graduates of the larger institutions, 
where this continued invasion of a 
heated and unrestrained social life is 
being more patiently endured by the 
authorities, where the strictness of dis- 
cipline is rapidly giving away, where 
the young man is expected to be his 
own guardian, and where the question 
of his scholarship, morals and piety is 
left to the decision of his own im 
mature judgment, who would nut, 
upon any consideration, submit their 
sons to the existing temptations of 
these schools. We trust some at least 
of the smaller colleges will not be too 
hasty in following such examples, even 
at the expense of a loss in the number 
of students. There are intimations, we 
are glad to know, of a wholesome reac- 
tion in this direction. The flush times 
that followed the war are happily 
passed. Few fathers have money now 
to scatter by the wayside. Expenses 
have rushed up, under the new social 





administration of affairs in college, 
from an average of $500 a year to over 
$1,000, for even those that are strug- 
gling for an education. Oar college 
doors are beginning to be barred, 
through these incidental expenses, 
against our best youths. With the in- 
crease of costly recreations and tempt- 
ing amusements, Christian parents are 
quite inclined to call a halt, and to take 
counsel with eachother. It certainly is 
not necessary to make college life any 
more dangerous, to awaken hesitation 
in many hearts as to the parental duty 
of exposing a youth to such perils in 
the pursuit of an education. We proph- 
esy that the colleges that stand the 
firmest to the old foundations in morals, 
while the most liberal and well sus- 
tained in their educational curricula, 
will ere long find no lack of patronage 
in their halls. 





An old writer says, ‘* work for your 
salvation, as if works alone could save 
you; and believe as if faith alone can 
do it.” Jesse Lee, in his first sermon, 
under the old Boston elm, expressed 
the idea better. If you use but one 
oar, he said, your boat will turn round 
and round in one direction; if you use 
only the other, it will turn only in the 
other direction; but put out both oars, 
and you will go forward on your des- 
tined course. Thus must tuith and 
works go together in Christian life. 
Without faith you become a Pelagian ; 
without works you become an Antino- 
mian. Both characters are condemned 
by the universal Church as ‘ heretics.” 

Nothwithstanding . the occasional 
prevalence of one or another of these 
heresies, the problem of the relation of 
faith and works is not of difficult solu- 
tion to any devout student of the Bible. 
St. Paul seems to have delighted to 
discuss the subject. It was to hima 
sublime paradox, not a logical contra- 
diction. He says, ‘‘ work out your sal- 
vation with fear and trembling ;” and 
yet he affirms, *‘ by grace ye are saved 
through faith—not of works,” ete. 
He denies that salvation can be by the 
works of the Jaw; it is only by ‘‘ the 
righteousness of faith;” and yet he 
asks, ‘* Do we then make void the law 
by faith?” and replies, ‘*‘ God forbid; 
nay, we fulfill, we establish the law.” 
Paul sawin this gracious paradox one 
of the chief distinctions, and most glo- 
rious facts of the evangelical system. 
No apostle ever taught a loftier, or 
more vigorous ethical system than 
Paul; and no great doctor of the 
Church ever enjoined stricter morals 
than Augustine, who pushed Paul’s the- 
ology to extremity, and ascribed salva- 
tion totally to sovereign grace and 
simple faith. 

Faith and works, then, are insepara- 
ble, though by fuith alone we are justi- 
fied ; but, justified by our faith, we are 
to be judged by our works —for the 
latter are to be, in the final judgment, 
the attestations of the former. 


Among many others, there are three 
reasons which may be emphasized, for 
the maintenance of thorough habits of 
work in the Christian life. 


First: They promote the faith and 
all the graces of the Spirit by which 
we are saved. Faith itself must be 
vital, in order to be real and saving; 
it must have activity and energy, or it 
is, as St. James says, ‘‘ dead.” The 
convert who, to-day, enters upon the 
spiritual life by a simple act of faith, 
must to-morrow live out that faith, in 
his practical life, in good works, or he 
loses it, and with it all the grace 
which he obtained by it. ‘* Faith 
works,” says the Word —‘*‘ works by 
love.” And precisely here, as we have 
said, is one of the most sublime char- 
acteristics of the evangelical ethics, for, 
instead of making morality dependent 
on a servile ‘ legalism,” the evangeli- 
cal theology conditions it on a vital, 
energetic principle. Good morals are 
thus more effvetively secured than by 
the most rigid system of philosophic 
ethics, or legal morality. The man 
who has the most faith will always be 
the best Christian worker. 


Second: It is thus that the work of 
the Church can be most effectively car- 
ried forward. God has appointed gift- 
ed and anointed men, His own ambas- 
sadors, to represent and guide that 
work, and the specific ministerial func- 
tion can never be dispensed with; but 
we might as well expect a battle-field 
to be won by a corps of generals, with- 
out common troops, as the destined 
victories of the Church to be achieved 
by its clergy alone. The great mass 
of God’s workmen must be His com- 
mon people, the mass of the Church, 
and a true working spirit will never 
pervade them without a living faith. 
Having the faith, unto his own personal 
salvation, the man of God should go 
right to work, at whatever his hand 
findeth to do, in the Church field around 
him; he should do the duty nearest to 
him, asthe German maxim says, and 
then all other and better ones will fol- 
low in their place. He should under- 
stand that the Christian character is a 
sacerdotal investiture; that he is a 
priest unto God, and that thenceforth 
all his time, his secular business, his 
family belong to the Lord and the ser- 
vice of His Church. Not till the mass 
of the Church thus puts on its true sac- 
erdotal character shall we see it march- 
ing, like an army with banners, around 
the world. Ic was thus that it marched 
through the Roman empire in its prim- 
itive age. To be a Christian was in 
that age to be a sort of evangelist, and 
the heathenism of the Roman fell be- 
fore it. 

Thirdly: A working Christian life is 
a happy life. God has so constituted 
human nature, that activity is the very 
law of its happiness. And in propor- 
tion as the plane of life is elevated does 





its activity increase. It is probable 
that no life is more active than the an- 
gelic life. ‘‘ Are they not all minister- 
ing spirits?’’ The very name, angel, 
means messenger. They probably 
never sleep, for *‘ there is no night 
there.” It is seldom that a very active 
Christian ismelancholy. Active efforts 
for the relief of the sufferings of otb- 
ers, is one of the best reliefs to our 
own, There is, perhaps, no better 
remedy in the world for those vague 
but intolerable sufferings called by 
medical men hypochondria, than relig- 
ious activity — not physically overdone. 
Beneficence is, in itself, essentially a 
happy thing, and when productively 
active, it is attended by the happiest, 
holiest consciousness that the human 
mind can possess. The moping, doubt- 
ing, joyless disciple needs nothing 
more than a field for the energetic ac- 
tivity of his faith. Thus working it 
dispels his doubts and fears; he be- 
comes conscious that it is real and alive 
within him, and has, by a blessed para- 
dox, the ‘‘rest of faith,” only in its 
living activity. Look around you, then, 
fultering child of God, and find out 
some mode of religious usefulness, if 
you would enjoy your religion, and by 
it enjoy all life. Seize any and every 
opportunity. One will lead to another. 
God will lead you on from victory to 
victory, and your faith, ever active, 
will overcome the world, and beat down 
Satan under your feet. 





MEMORIALS OF THE WESLEY 
FAMILY. 

In 1821, the British Conference re- 
quested Dr, Adam Clarke to prepare 
and publish ‘*‘ Memoirs of the Wesley 
Family.” The veteran commentator 
produced the volume full of curious and 
interesting information, to be found in 
most Me'hodist libraries, which has 
been for over fifty years a Methodist 
standard. This work is now supple- 
mented by ‘* Memoirs of the Wesley 
Family,” compiled by George J. Steven- 
son, London, and published by Nelson 
& Phillips, New York, 1876. In the 
preface the author claims that a large 
number of important papers were sealed 
from the public for eighty years, while 
others slumbered in private bands for 
over a hundred, besides numerous other 
letters and documents relating to the 
Wesley family, widely scattered over 
the world. These were collected and 
sifted, part of them furnishing the ma- 
terial for Tyerman’s voluminous and 
exhaustive biography; others for Dr. 
Rigg’s ** Living Wesley ;” a portion of 
the rest are embodied in this re-cast 
of the lives of the Epworth family. 
Clarke characteristically opens his work 
with tbe ‘* origin of the name Wesley,” 
and with his usual pedantry traces it to 
the Arabic! It was an innocent and 
pardonable infirmity, the ‘ affectation 
of bringing forward bis Oriental learn- 
ing ” on every possible occasion. Clarke 
finds the name in England in the thir- 
teenth century ; Stevenson, ina histori- 
cal introduccion, finds it in the island a 
hundred and twenty-five years before 
the Norman conquest. ‘‘Guy was made 
a thane by the Saxon Athelstane, some- 
where about 938, A. D.” 

All this antiquarian lore is of little 
interest to the American reader. If the 
ghost of Wesley were to be called up 
in a spiritualistic convocation, he would 
rap out an indulgent smile, or an indig- 
nant frown, at all this useless, if not 
nonsensical, genealogical research and 
parade. Itis not to be regretted that 
no writer has ‘‘ lifted the veil that has 
enshrouded the ancestry of the Wesleys, 
prior to the seventeenth century.” 
Clarke and Stevenson both have to 
commence with the great-grandfather, 
Bartholomew Wesley, born in the Jauer 
days of the reign of Elizabeth, the first 
date in connection with whose name is 
1650. The ‘* penny parson,” * pitiful, 
dwindling parson,” half preacher and 
half quack, was a carpet-bagger, an 
“intruder ejected after the Restoration,” 
the principal event in whose life was 
the almost capture of Charles Second 
when he was a dodging vagabond, 
seeking restoration to his crown and 
kingdom. Stevenson’s account of this 
‘*fanatical non-conformist” is twice 
as long as Clarke’s. John, son of Bar- 
tholomew, was grandsire of the Ep- 
worth tribe, a graduate of Oxford and 
also an ejected non-conformist, who 
died early. Methodism owes so much 
to the father and mother of its direci 
founder, that the reader naturally ex- 
pects a full account of Samuel and Su- 
sannah Wesley, and, in Mr. Stevenson’s 
volume is not disappointed, though his 
narrative is not nearly so prolix as that 
of Clarke. No man becomes remarka- 
ble in this world that had not a remark- 
able mother, and Mrs. Wesley was one 
of the remarkable women of the age in 
which she lived. She brought up ten 
children, three sons and seven daugh- 
ters, in a way that has excited the ad- 
miration of posterity. Nine others died 
in infancy. Conscientious Mr. Steven- 
son devotes four pages of his book to 
these early dead infants, in about equal 
parts of parish record, conjecture and 
sentiment. We thank him for a full 
account of the junior Samuel, to whom 
Methodism owes gratitude for some of 
the finest hymns in its collection — nota- 
bly for that touching funeral lyric, 

‘* The many flowers display their sweets, 

And gay their silken leaves unfold.” 

We rejoice also in the memorials of 
the brilliant coterie of girls that grew 
up under the Epworth roof-tree, mostly 
to lives of sadness, poverty and sorrow, 
through marriage mésalliances. The 
eldest, Emilia or Emily, a thoroughl, 
cultivated, highly educated woman, 
with exquisite taste for poetry and mu- 
sic, a boarding-school teacher for a 
while, when past forty years of age, 
married a poverty-stricken Epworth 
apotbecary, with ‘* no money ” and ** no 





business,” who took a large portion of 


her school profits to himself, and 
thought himself very kind if ‘* once in 
six months he gave her ten shillings!” 
The compensation was that the impecu- 
nious scallawag died early, while she 
lived to be eighty. 

Susannah, or ‘* Sukey,” was ‘‘ good- 
natured, facetious and romantic.” Wher 
twenty-six, she rashly threw herself 
away upon “Dick Ellison, a coarse, 
vulgar, immoral man, harsh and des- 
potic,” her ‘‘ plague and a constant 
affliction to the family,” the ‘‘ wen” of 
the family, the old rector called him; 
it had several ‘‘ wens” in the shape of 
sons-in-law. Well off when married, 
misfortunes reduced him to poverty, 
and after nearly thirty years of separa- 
tion from his wife, he was buried by the 
Methodists from the Foundry. His wife 
followed him four years later, aged 
sixty-nine. Mr. Stevenson’s book could 
have spared three pages of descendants 
of the Ellisons. 

Angelic Mary, with a beautiful face 
and a deformed figure, ‘‘ patient Grissle 
Moll,” became, when almost forty, the 
wife of ** poor,starveling Johnny White- 
lamb,” her father’s curate, too poor to 
buy himself a gown to preach in! She 
lived but a year. ‘* Starveling Johnny ” 
survived her for thirty years. Mehita- 
bel, ** Hitty,” the most remarkable of 
this remarkable coterie of talented girls, 
was ‘‘gay, sprightly, full of mirth, 
good humor and keen wit, handsome, 
graceful,winning.” When twenty-seven 
years of age she married, after being 
thwarted in her firat love, a journey- 
man plumber and glazier, William 
Wright, ‘*a man utterly unsuited to her 
in mind, education and manners. He 
was illiterate, coarse, vulgar, unkind, 
loose, and given to drink.” A postscript 
cf one of his notes to John Wesley 
shows his literary attainments. It re- 
fers to the death of their child: — 

P.S. ‘*Ive sen you Sum Verses that 
my wife maid of Dear Lamb Let me 
hear from you as Soon as Conveniant.” 

She was the poetess of the family, and 
died in 1750. In her later years she 
was ‘‘an elegant woman, with great re- 
finement of manners, traces of beauty 
in her countenance, and the appearance 
of being broken-hearted.” 

Annie married John Lambert at twen- 
ty-three. Itis a pleasure to read, after 
the sad failures of her sisters, that Lam- 
bert was well-educated, intelligent, 
well-read, prospered in business, who 
lived with his family in comfort ; harmo- 
ny of married life unbroken. 

Martha, the eighth daughter and 
sweetest child, embodied all the excel- 
lences of the family, and died in 1791, 
five months after her brother John, 
about eighty-five years old. Her hus- 
band, Wesley Hall,a Church curate,mar- 
ried her after coquetting shamefully 
between ber and her younger sister, 
Keziah, who remained unmarried. He 
was f fickle fool, a libertine and seduc- 
er, profligate and ‘* lost to all sense of 
decorum and sbame,” abandoned his 
wife and went off with one of his mis- 
tresses to the West Indies. Mrs. Hall 
was a talented woman and a frequent 
visitor at Dr. Johnson’s, 

It is no pleasure to learn from Mr. 
Stevenson’s book thatthe baptismal name 
of the founder of Methodism was John 
Benjamin. It is a pleasure to read, in 
the concluding p:ges of his interesting 
volume, quite full biographies of the 
sons of Charles Wesley, the great mu- 
sicians, Samuel, a musical performer 
from infancy, an ‘* English Mozart,” a 
skillful organist, an excellent violinist, 
and a distinguished composer. His son, 
Samuel Sebastian Wesley, inherits his 
father’s gifts and musical power. 

Charles, eldest son of Charles Wes- 
ley, like his younger brother, was a mu- 
sical genius from childhood. He wasa 
weak man in everything but music, and 
dependent, to advanced life, upon his 
sister Sarah; but he remained true to 
his religious principles, while his broth- 
er Samuel indulged, by way of episode, 
in communion with the Romanists, se- 
duced by the beautiful music of that 
sensuous Church. But, we must con- 
clude. All lovers of Methodism will pe- 
ruse with pleasure Mr. Stevenson’s 
** Memorials of the Wesley Family.” 





Editorial Items. 





The Pilot takes a strangely apologetic 
view of a sad and unpardonable homicide 
committed last week in Chicago by a some- 
what conspicuous and intelligent young 
Irishman, named Alexander Sullivan, upon 
Mr. Francis Hanford, an exemplary mem- 
ber of the Methodist Church and principal of 
one of the city high schools. Mr. Sullivan 
was an active politician, and Secretary of the 
Board of Public Works, and both himself 
and his wife were highly esteemed in Roman 
Catholic circles as members of that Church. 
Mrs. Sullivan has been a correspondent of 
the Pilot, and was quite a ready and profuse 
contributor for the public press. She had 
also been a teacher in the public schools. 
Tbe municipal broils of Chicago have affected 
the School Board, and the Board of Alder- 
men having occasion to confirm the election 
of certain members of the Board of Educa. 
tion, it seems that Master Hanford wrote a 
private letter to a member of the former 
Board intended only for his eye, but which 
he read aloud, at a meeting of the Board, in 
which Mrs, Margaret B. Sullivan, the wife 
of the secretary, was affirmed to be “‘ the in- 
stigator and engineer-in-chief of all the 
deviltry connected with the legislation” of 
the School Board, and an organ of a Roman 
Catholic ring; and that through her influence 
with Mayor Colvin she secured the dismissal 
and appointment of subordinate officers in 
the interest of the Roman Catholic Chureb. 
Upon a demand being made for the name of 
the author of the note, the Alderman finally 
gave it. Mr. Sullivan greatly excited returned 
to his home, insane with rage. His wife at- 
tempted to calm him, and proposed to visit 
with him the newspaper offices where she 
thought she had sufficient influence to hinder 
the publication of the offensive note. Taking 
& carriage, in company with Mrs. Sullivan 
and his brother, he drove first to Mr. Han- 
ford’s house and found him in his front yard 
with his wife and children. Springing towards 
him he summarily demanded a retraction of 
the charge contained in the letter. This Mr. 


could prove all that it declared. Upon this 
Sullivan felled him to the ground, and before 
he could be prevented, drew a pistol and shot 
him with fatal effect through the stomach — 
and all this in the presence of his wife and 
children, and of his owh wife also. The 
provocation to anger may have been great, 
but no justification for the frightful revenge ; 
avd no apology is to be offered for the un- 
civilized and illegul custom of carrying dan- 
gerous weapons to execute a personal law of 
retaliation for one’s self. It is a sad feature 
of the affair that any religious excitement 
should be added to a sufficiently terrible oc- 
currence, and that any apology should be 
proffered by a sectarian press for an unjustifi- 
able and bioody homicide, attended as it was 
with such peculiarly cruel exasperations, 
We understand that but one newspaper sheet 
in the city of Chicago attempted to apologize 
for the act. But a dramatic effect is being 
given to the affair, by picturing the condi- 
tion of Mrs. Sullivan and interviewing the 
frantic murderer. But bow about the wid- 
owed Mrs. Hanford und her fatherless chil- 
dren! 





We have known Rev. E. P. Smith, the 
announcement of whose lamented death has 
just reached us frum the coast of Africa, for 
over twenty years. He was an earnest la- 
torer among the outcast children of the Five 
Points, New York, when a theological stu- 
dent inthat city. He was for a number of 
years a devoted and successful pastor of a 
Congregational Church at Pepperell, Mass. 
He entered heartily into the most laborious 
portions of the work of the Christian Com- 
mission during the war; was one of the 
most earnest and eflicient superintendents of 
the Freedman’s Burexu, and afterwards be- 
came Commissioner of Indian Affairs. In 
his ardent interest in behalf of his wards he 
secured the malignant hatred of the corrupt 
Indian Rivg, and was maligned and abused 
as few other men huve been. Those that 
really knew the man, never for a moment 
faltered as to their entire confidence in him; 
and he was worthy of their trust —a man 
upon whom rested the favor and blessing of 
God. He was some time since elected Pres- 
ident of Howard University at Washington, 
and during a few months of necessary recre- 
ation was making a careful survey of West- 
ern Africa in the interest of colored emigra- 
tion and evangelization upon that coast. 
He was a noble man, cheerfully and bravely 
bearing up against obloquy, and with a sub- 
lime trust awaiting calmiy for the provi- 
dence of God to defend him, and to place his 
character in its true light before the good men 
of the land. His wife has suffered, hereto- 
fore, in the flood of abuse that was poured 
upon him, most grievously; but this is a 
far heavier blow than ail. He died in the 
midst of his work upon the coast. The fam- 
ily isnowin Germany. God help and com- 
fort them! 





Political parties are a safeguard of the Re- 
public. We dare not do without them; we 
hardly dare to do with them. They area 
sort of necessary evil. The vehicle for the 
expression of public opinion, they also en- 
gender party spirit which is often a nar- 
row, selfish, mean and lying spirit. It re- 
joices not in the triumph of truth, but in 
the success of the party at any cost. We 
may not safely believe all that is affirmed of 
our neighbor’s party. That we may be able 
properly to criticise it, and to take just ex- 
ceptions to some of its acts, we mast take its 
sentiments from its own authorities and deal 
fairly with its facts. Itis easy to criticise, 
and if we were to reject all systems that we 
are able to criticise we should abandon the 
universe which men have been criticising 
for several thousand years. We must try 
to think our neighbor is as patriotic as our- 
selves, and that he, if once in power, would 
do what he judges would be best for the 
country. 

Let us not be afraid to look at both sides, 
and then in the light of all the facts make up 
our mind what policy, and what men, will 
most fully conserve the interests of the na- 
tion. Our own party will be very likely to 
leave in the back ground, or to ignore, facts 
that are damaging to itself, while the other 
will be disposed to charge it with what does 
not belong to it. Get at the truth from all 
the witnesses if possible, even though some 
of them bear hard upon our preconceived 
prejudices. Dare to see the right and to 
hold your party to it, or, after due trial, 
leave your party. The truth will abide, 
parties will disappear. 

We had occasion to refer, a week or two 
since, to the apologetic manner in which 
Southern religious papers referred to the 
mussacre at Hamburgh. It is due to the 
truth of history to say that, since then, 
several have spoken of it in words of un- 
qualified reprehension. Particularly in the 
St. Louis and Southern Advocates, Dr. 
Haygood, the corresponding editor of both, 
has denounced the affair and all connected 
with it, in terms of proper indignation. He 
says, besides: — 

** But such a case demands more than in- 
dignation. It demands more than horror, 
more than denunciation. It demands pun- 
ishment. The law should lay its heavy but 
just hand upon the offenders. They should 
be brought to a speedy trial. The calm 
process of thorough judicial investigation 
should be fully observed, but flimsy techni- 
calities for the protection of the guilty are 
not in order now. No name is high enough 
to claim exemption. ‘Let no guilty man 
escape.’ The authorities should do their 
duty — their whole duty — cost what it may. 
They cannot afford to hesitate. Let them 
ascertain by the fullest, fairest, calmest in- 
vestigation the facis, and then abide by the 
law.” 

If the religious press of the South, and all 
* good willing” men would unite to put down 
such acts of terrorism and blood, enforce 
the adequate punishment of such offenses 
against personal liberty, property and life, 
and secure to ail citizens, white and black, 
their rights, a very different condition of 
things would soon ensue. 

alti a 

The Crescent is again victorious, Servia, 
like Herzegovina, is compelled to retire be- 
fore her savage foes, and find shelter in 
mountain fastnesses and inaccessible defiles. 
The open field is abandoned und the drama 
must soon close. But the triumph of the 
Turk has been dearly bought in other re- 
spects than material expense. She has 
humbled an enemy, but lost a friend; or, to 
state it more precisely, she has humbled an 
enemy, and by her method of doing it 
aroused the enmity of the whole civilized 
world. War is a horrid business, but there 
are certain conventional amenities which 
contending nations feel bound to practice, 
and which, if neglected or refused, will pro- 
voke the just wrath of outside powers. 
There is the clearest evidence that Turkey 
has violated every humane principle in con- 
ducting this war. Men, women and chil- 
dren have been butchered by the thousands, 
especially in Bulgaria. The wounded have 
been mutilated, and prisoners denied quar- 
ter. At Otlukkui, according to a recent 
dispatch, children were carried about im- 
paled on bayonets and human beings were 
burned alive. At Jambule a bag full of bu- 
man heads was emptied before the house of 
the Italian consul and left there to be eaten 
by dogs. The London Times speaks of the 
barbarities of the Tartar conquerors as 
‘surpassing anything the imagination of 
civilized man can conceive.” 

It is no new thing to read of Turkish cru- 





Hanford refused to do, affirming that he 


elty and brutality, but that waning power 
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might, at least, read the warning lessons of 
her own history. Scarce fifty years have 
passed since her murderous policy provok- 
ed foreign intervention, and wrested from 
her sway the kingdom of Greece. Already, 
England, her most powerful friend, has 
been alienated by the atrocities committed 
in Bulgaria, and there is good reason to be- 
lieve that, in the present temper of the Ea- 
glish people, the Muscovite might realize his 
long-cherished dream of obtaining posses- 
sion of the Bosphorus, without English in- 
terference. The presence of a Mohamme- 
dan power on a continent otherwise pro- 
fessedly Christian will not be tolerated much 
longer, and cruelties born of fanaticism will 
only hasten its downfall. Servia may be 
compelled to submit again, for the time, to 
the rule of the Crescent, but the Cross is 
destined to triumph. 
) hee SD 

That was a stupid blunder, to use the 
mildest terms, on the part of the proprietors 
of one of our illustrated journals, who per- 
mitted, recently, its artist to burlesque, in a 
full-page cartoun, the attitude of the Ameri- 
can clergy towards the newly-arrived scien- 
tist, Prof. Huxley. The latter was depicted 
as personating the Brilish lion, and holding 
the field against “‘a bevy of American di- 
vines, purposely made portraitures, and as 
purposely made weak and seared, while the 
creat naturalist is having itall bis own way.” 

The Brooklyn Union very properly 
characterizes this blunder as a “ crime 
against human enlightenment, thus to falsify 
the record,” and gives expression to the fol- 
lowing truthful statement of the case as it 
really stands: — 

“Tt does not honor Huxicy to degrade those 
who, from the standpeint of the American 
leading pulpits, oppose not so much Hux- 
ley’s doctrine, «s its use by thoughtless and 
thin thinkers, who see in evolution the total 
destruction of Revelation. The Bible has 
survived a multitude of such shocks, and 
will do so until the last end of time. In all 
its encounters with advanced views of sci- 
ence, revealed religion has been triumphant, 
finding its own advantage in the victory, 
when the advancement of buman knowledge 
has carried forward its standard. Huxley 
has no more diligent and careful readers 
than American clergymen. They form a 
class of his students that read and study for 
a purpose, and we are ready to believe that 
much t:at Huxley bas advanced will become 
reconciled and blended into the better inter- 
pretation of the Biblical record, for such is 
the clergyman’s province and duty. The 
geologists once were to pelt the Bible to 
death with fossils, but Scripture ipterpreta- 
tion has grown thereby. The protoplasm 
can be left to work out its destiny without 
stopping the presses of the Bible Society. 
If sometimes a clergyman seems illiberal in 


his zealous defence of uceepted truth to 
which be is unwilling to add, it is a very 
good foil to bis failing, to see the still greater 


illiberality too often assumed by liberalism. 
Meanwhile the world gues on. The fools 
and jesters play the smallest part in the 
pageant.” 

The attention of our readers has frequent- 
ly been called tothe quiet but determined 
and persistent efforts made by Anthony 
Comstock, esq., of New York city, toward 
the suppression and destruciion of obscene 
literature. It appears that about six thou- 
sand dealers are ergaged in this nefarious 
business of attempting to pollute the minds 
of our youth by the dissemination of vile 
books, indecent songs, pictures, etc. The 
New York Society for the Prevention of 
Vice, of which Mr. Comstock is the ruling 
spirit, is meeting this terrible and insidious 
evil, by the use of every legal and author- 
ized means. Of their success we may judge 
from the statement that, during the past 
vear, twenty-eight offenders were convicted 
by evidence furnished by this society, and 
sent to the penitentiary, and over twelve 
hundred pounds of immoral publications 
were seized and destroyed. Surely every 
parent will rejoice in this excellent work 
and utter a hearty God speed! to thesociety 
and to Mr. Comstock, for their earnest and 
noble championship of home purity. 

™ sae 

After a journey extending over fifteen 
months, in which he has made the circuit of 
the globe, accompanied by a neice, Dr. H. 
M. Field returns refreshed, having met 
with no serious accident, but enjoyed a very 
wide and unusual opportunity of visiting 
the most noted places and persons in Europe 
and Asia, and becoming personally famil- 
iar with the chief political, social and relig- 
ious movements of the day, particularly ac- 
quainting himself with the present condition 
of the missionary field in the East. His let- 
ters during bis absence have been the chief 
feature of interest in his valuable paper, the 
Evangelist ; which, however, it is due to 
his able assistants to say, bas been conducted 
with excellent taste and ability in his ab- 
sence from the office. We do not hesitate 
to say that the series of letters he has for- 
warded to his paper have been the most 
instructive and entertaining that we have 
read from the pen of any writer who has 
made the round-the-world trip. They should 
be collected and preserved in the book form- 
We heartily welcome Dr. Field once more 
to his familiar duties, and to the scene of a 
quarter of a century of bard and very suc- 

‘ssful work. 
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Says one of our most intelligent and effect- 
ive Presiding Elders: “An abridged and 
cheap edition of the ‘ Methodist Discipline’ 
is greatly needed. And there is much in 
our present edition that is of but little or no 
interest or profit to the masses. Take the 
Discipline (edition 1872), and examine from 
page 70 to 133, 146 to 193, 212 to 236, 284 to 
320, 336 to 399-229 pages in all. It will 
readily be seen that all the matter on these 
pages can be omitted with no detriment to 
most of the members of the Church. Con- 
ference boundaries, forms of ordination, 
ete., are of no account with the most of 
them, nor is there any need they should be. 
lhe present size will be needed by all min- 
isters, and some of the membership will 
Want it, but the popular edition would be 
the abridged. If our agent will publish 
such an edition, costing fifteen or twenty 
cents, it can easily be put into every Meth- 
Odist family. Let us have the abridged 
immediately,” W.H.S. 

The suggestion is worthy of considera- 
tion, We heartily commend it to the agents 
in New York. 





mani cidlhecaaadiemmcnianaatiick 
Col. Cornwell has prepared a very well- 
Written sketch of the life of Governor R. 
3. Hayes, which is handsomely published, 
and illustrated by a fine steel engraving — 
“0 excellent likeness —in a stout duodecimo 
Volume. he work is done modestly as is 
becoming its subject, but with sufficient ful- 
hess, and records a characteristic story of a 
representative Yunkee family, struggling 
against obstacles and making them the oc- 
asions of a broader and richer develop- 
Ment, A finer life, as a model one, could 
hot be offered our American youth than 
that of the Republican nominee for presi- 
“ont. Published by B. B. Russell & Co. 


- + 





We cannot conscientiously vote for an in- 
Competent or a corrupt man even when he 
represents a political policy that we ap- 
Prove, for such a man cannot be depended 
Upon. Neither can we wisely nor safely 
Vote for a capable man of unexceptionable 
Character who represents a line of national 
Policy that we esteem destructive. In vot- 
‘ng for the man we drop our ballot for the 


cultivation of the candidate offer poor guar- 
antees where the traditional record of the 
party he represents has been unfaithful to 
freedom, or disloyal to the integrity of the 
country. 


Perhaps the most cheering fact to be noted 
in watching the progress which the empire 
of Japan is making in true civilization, is 
the appointment of Christian officia’s to 
posts of influence, especially in the depart- 
ment of education. The Spirit of Missions 
announces that *‘ the present government di- 
rector of the imperial university at Tokio 
(Yedo) is Hatakeyama, a native Christian 
gentleman, who was educated in America, 
and who now wields an immense influence 
in hisown country. Several of the professors 
are also Christian ministers.” It is also stat- 
ed that a native Christian gentleman of great 
learning has been placed in charge of the 
government female normal school, and that 
the governor of Kobe has selected a Jap- 
anese Christian as moral instructor in the 
city prison. Facts like these are surely en- 
couraging; and when we learn further that 
in a single district seventy-one Buddhist 





| temples have,since 1873, been converted intu 


dwelling houses, or used for secular pur- 
poses, and that, during the last six years, 
six hundred such temples have thus been 
diverced from their original object, it would 
seem as though jhe time of redemption for 
Japan was fast drawing nigh. 





—__——_—__—<¢e- 

The Christian Advocate says of the death 
of Mrs. Bishop Janes: — 

‘* Mrs, Catherine Janes, the esteemed wife 
of Bishop Janes, died at the family residence 
in this city, Aug. 13. She had been, appar- 
ently, on the borders of the promised land 
for Many months, having been stricken down 
by paralysis. With great patience and con- 
stant faith and hope, though much of the 
time in much bodily suffering, she lingered 
until Sunday last, when, bidding a precious 
farewell to husband, children, and friends, 
she peacefully passed to her rest.” 

Mrs. Janes was a remarkable woman. 
For many years she has been like one in the 
world but not of it. She wore asaintly look; 
her conversation was in heaven; her life 
took on its spiritual robes long before the 
hour of her translation. The Church wili 
remember her senior pastor in this hour of 
his bereavement, of physical infirmity and 
advanced age, 


> 





The illustrated article upon our Academic 
institutions in Scribner's Monthly for Sep- 
tember, is Wesleyan University. The de- 
scriptive paper is an admirable one — com- 
prehensive, discriminating, sufficiently full 
in its details, and presenting a very interest- 
ing and encouraging history of the oldest 
collegiate institution of the denomination, un- 
der whose patronage it was established and 
has grown to its present condition. The cuts 
are very fine, but give only a faint idea of 
the unsurpassed beauty of the site, and im- 
posing appearance of its fine suite of build- 
ings. The article is written by Prof. Will- 
iam North Rice. 
a. Ranik. 

The paper of Prof. Heman Lincoin, of 
Newton seminary, in the Baptist Quarterly 
of July, upon Unitarianism in New England, 
is a contribution of remarkable vigor and 
interest. In a review of the late biographies 
of Dr. Ezra Stiles Gannett and Dr. John 
Todd, the professor gives a thoughtful dis- 
cussion of the rise, nature, tendencies, re- 
sults and present condition of Unitarianism. 
The paper is an admirable and clear gener- 
alization, full of suggestions, and commend- 
ing itself to the calm judgment of intelligent 
readers. 





~ 





The Pilot calls upon all Roman Catholics 
and all foreigners to vote the Democratic 
ticket; because the special legislation the 
religious body it represents desires cannot 
be secured through the Republican party 
aud can through the Democratic. How 
would it look for Congregational and Meth- 
odist denominational papers to attempt to 
persuade their readers to vote a certain 
ticket in order to secure especial political 
immunities? The only Christian body that 
we know of which votes, in any degree, as 
a unit, is the Catholic, and its reasons for 
this are significant, if not to be commended. 


—> 


A lady inquirer asks if there is any record 
that a “* woman had invented any useful in- 
strument or received a patent for any inven- 
tion?” To all such inquiring friends we 
say, start immediately for the Exposition at 
Philadelphia; take a good sized diary and 
sufficient stationery; visit the Woman’s 
Hall and make an inventory of the numer- 
ous useful inventions which are there on 
exhibition, and of the patents with their 
dates of record, which are open to exami- 
nation. The question will be thus answer- 
ed in the most effective and satisfactory 
manner. 





ie 


As to her estimation of the influence of 
the stage upon the actors who trod it, espec- 
ially women, Fanny A. Kemble says, in 
one of her entertaining and gossipy letters, 
in the Allantic: ‘* Never have I presented 
myself before an audience without a sbrink- 
ing feeling of reluctance, or withdrawn 
from their presence without thinking the 
excitement I had undergone unhealthy, and 
the personal exbibition odious.” 








In such earnest words as these The Uni- 
versalist lifts up its voice against the public 
desecration of the Sabbath in our city, hav- 
ing just described in a very graphic manner 
the demoralizing spectacles the editor wit- 
nessed while passing near the crowds that 
gathered, two Sabbaths ago, around the 
music stands: ‘*‘ We denounce the Sunday 
evening concerts on the Common in the 
name ofour religion and our civilization as 
an unwholsome spectacle, and as a capa- 
cious lure to evil.” 


————-- © -= 


The Morrisville, Vt., camp-meeting opened 
last Monday, to continue a week; the South 
Franklin meeting in the same State com- 
mences on the 28th, and holds over into the 
succeeding week. What a lively recollec- 
tion we have of the meeting last year in Al- 
burgh. These Vermont meetings preserve 
all the old freshness and fervor of the former 
times. And it is always good to be there. 
A. very interesting Convention is to be 
held ut Sea Grove, Cape May Point, N. J. 
Sept. Tih and 8th, It is a meeting of the 
National Forest Council, to consider the va- 
rious economic, aesthetic, climatic and san- 
itary questions involved in the removal and 
in the renewing of our forests. Leading 
agricultural and sociai scientists are to be 
present, and to read valuable papers. 


— o-~ 





We have received an interesting histori- 
eal sketch of the Richmond Institute, the 
very vigorous and successful educational 
enterprise sustained by the Baptist Home 
Missionary Society, for the education of 
teachers and preachers among the Freedmen, 
in Richmond, Va. 


* 





A young brother — late a student at Til- 
ton—a young man of excellent character 
and good abilities will be glad to preach for 
a year, toaid bimin his work of securing 
an education. We cordially commend him 
to our Presiding Elders. Address G. F. W., 





Party at the same time. The rectitude and 


care of Rey. C. A. Cressey, Methuen, Mass. 


The present acting president of the North- 
western University, Oliver Marcy, LL.D., 
is visiting his friends at the East. Dr. Mar- 
cy bears his years well, having much of the 
elasticity of the former days when the popu- 
lar professor of Natural History at Wilbra- 
ham Academy. 





DEDICATION. — The Delaware Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Society, Buffalo, N. Y., 
propose to dedicate their new church edifice 
to the worship of Almighty God, Sunday, 
September 10, 1876. Bishop M. Simpson, 
President Wm. F. Warren of Boston Uni- 
versity and Rev. Albert D. Vail of Newark, 
N. J., are to be the speakers. 

Ira G. BIDWELL, Pastor. 





Notes from the Churches, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Yarmouth Camp-ground.— The 13th 
dawned upon us bright and beautiful. It 
was Laymam% Sabbath; and some of us who 
had never been at a service of this kind, 
were desirous of seeing how it would work. 
We were simply delighted with the entire 
day. There was, first, an experience meet- 
ing held in the Chatham tent, at nive o’clock 
in the morning, which was largely attended. 
There were many warm and earnest expe- 
riences and exhortations given. At 10.15 
the bell called us to the stand. Here the 
remaining services were held, and were in 
charge of lay brethren from Chelsea, Bos- 
ton and Ipswich. All the addresses were 
full of unction, terse in style, and glowing 
with the fire that is kindled by prayer. 
Several arose for prayers. Many conse- 
crated themselves anew to Christ. It was a 
day of power—a glorious introduction to 
the regular camp-meeting services, which 
open to-morrow (Tuesday) evening. D. 





South Lawrence.—In the past, God has 
raised up friends to help His cause and peo- 
ple in this place, and we will not doubt His 
power or willingness now. During the 
sickness of Brother McCurdy last winter, 
several brethren from abroad gratuitously 
labored in revival effort, as fruit of which 
twenty have recently united in full member- 
ship. The kindness of able brethren made 
the lecture-course remunerative by the gift 
of most excellent lectures; that of Rev. A. 
B. Kendig, of Charlestown, on ‘* The Model 
Man,” would of itself insure the success of 
any course where its merits are known; 


remembered with great favor; and the repe- 
tition of them is earnestly requested. 


these trying times, the Church Aid collec- 
tion assigued to this embarrassed charge. 


the rich cast in much and the poor widow 
her mite, and will reward. Other Churches 
assigned will, we trust, soon help us to meet 
our urgent demands. A. J. HALL. 





In the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Ware, there are indications of a very thor- 
ough and wide work of grace this fall. Con- 
gregations are full, deep attention is mani- 
fested, the social meetings are particularly 
encouraging and interesting, and already 
some are seeking the Lord. There is a 
sound of coming rain, and we trust earnest 
prayer will break the cloud. 


MAINE. 





The fall term of the Maine Wesleyan Sem- 
inary and Female College opens under very 
auspicious circumstances. Dr. H. P. Tor- 
sey, Who has been partially disabled from 
partaking in the regular exercises, is here 
in renewed vigor. Although not quite well, 
yet his active presence gives a’ new life to 
allaround. It really seems good to see the 
well-known form of the president at the 
head of the faculty once more, and to hear 
his warning, cautionary advice, and cheer- 
ing words of encouragement to the in-com- 
ing students, of whom there is a goodly 
number. Long may he live to bless the 
young, and aid them in their efforts, to se- 
cure an education in this flourishing semi- 
nary! 

Kent's Hill, August 15. 


Items. — Extensive arrangements are be- 
ing made to bold a temperance camp-meet- 
ing in Anson, some time in September. It 
is expected that there will be a grand rally. 
A few days since a poor care-worn woman, 
with two little girls at her side, was seen at 
the very door of a rum shop in Augusta, 
begging and pleading to the proprietor not to 
sell her husband any more liquor. Tne 
woman bore marks of violence which had 
been inflicted upon her by ber husband while 
under the influence of strong drink sold by 
this very rumseller. But she pleaded in 
vain. Such are the creatures that represent 
the rum traffic in Maine. * O Lord, how 
long?” 

Mr. E. H. Smiley, a graduate of Colby 
University, class of ’75, bas been elected 
principal of Waterville High School. Mr. 8. 
is a teacher of considerable experience. 

A large number ‘rom Boston and Portland 
are testing the water of the mineral springs 
in Poland, with beneficial effects. The 
water is found very useful in diseases of the 
liver, kidneys, stomuch and bowels, scrofu- 
lous humors and salt rheum. On Sunday the 
guests generally attend the Shaker meeting, 
some three miles distant from the hotel at 
the springs, where they are cordially wel- 
comed and find comfortable accommodations. 
The peculiar worship of this strange people 
is a very interesting feature of a visit to the 
Poland springs. 

The Seventh Day Adventists will hold 
their annual camp-meeting at Richmond, 
August 31 to September 5th. Elder James 
White and wife from California, and W. 
Smith, editor of the Review and Herald, 
Battle Creek, Mich., are expected to be 
present. 

The annual meeting of the Maine Oud Fel- 
lows Relief Association was held in Augusta, 
August 7th. The report shows a member- 
ship of 1826; receipts fer the year $10,513; 
funds in the treasury $3,458; paid for relief 
of members during the year $8,819. The 
Association is prospering in the State. 


Thirty applicants have been admitted to 
the Freshman class of Bates College, among 
whom are three ladies. It is expected that 
the class will number about forty. 

The fall term of Gould Academy at Bethel 
will commence in September, under the 
charge of Mr. D. M. McPherson, A. B., the 
popular assistant of the spring term. 

Hon. Stephen D. Lindsey of Norridge- 
wock, the nominee for Congress,is athorough 
temperance advocate, and a man of unim- 
peachable character. 

Rev. Mr. Grant (Universalist) of West 
Waterville has performed consecration ser- 
vices for two Sabbaths past. 

Eleven persons (five adults and six chil- 
dren) were baptized the first Sabbath in 
August by Rev. C. W. Biackman, pastor of 
the Methodist Church in Fayette. Mr. B. is 
on his second year of service in this parish. 

Rev. J. C. Snow (Universalist) baptized 
nine candidates at Bean’s Corner in Jay, 
Sunday, August 6th. A Church is to be 


Eleven were added to the Congregational 
Church in Skowhegan, August 6th. This 
makes fifty-seven added since March. 

Rey. Mr. Hutchins, pastor of the Methodist 
Church in Gardiner, baptized four persons 
Sunday August 6th — three by plunging and 
one by sprinkling. 

Rey. Mr. Small, of Turner, is supplying 
the Congregationul Church in Wilton, Efforts 
are being made to secure his permanent ser- 
vices. 

Alden Baker, esq., of Gardiner, President 
of the State Sunday-school Association, has 
been making arrangements for holding a se- 
ries of conventions in Franklin county this 
fall. One is to be held in Farmington some 
time in August, 

The Maine Universalist Sunday-school 
Convention and Institute is to meet in Skow- 
hegan the first Wednesday in November. 

Mr. William Conner of Fairfield, father of 
Gov. Conner, was seriously injured a few 
days since by being thrown from bis carriage. 
Two ribs were broken and his whole system 
received a severe shock. Cc. 


The Woman’s Day at the National Tem- 
perance Camp-meeting was a great success 
in maby respects. It brought together the 
elect ladies from all parts of this country, 
Canada and Great Britain, and they were 
peers in intellectual furce, persuasive elo- 
quence, and magnetic power with their 
brother leaders in the great temperance 
movement, Among the prominent speakers 
on the day assigned fur the women, were 
Mrs. Prentiss and Mrs. Crossman, of Ban- 
gor. Both of these women evince deep 
conviction on the temperance question, and 
the most thorough consecration to the work 
of saving the inebriate, and putting the 
strong arm of prohibition about them after 
their reformation. 

Mrs. Dr. Allen, of Orono, was in labors 
abundant through the meeting, und several 
other ladies were active and efficient work- 
ers in this department of the work of God. 
A delegation of ladies from Massachusetts 
added interest to the meeting by their ear- 
nest prayers and faithful words. 

Mrs. Sargeant was chosen president of the 
Woman’s Union for the State of Maine. She 
brings a cultured mind, a warm heart and 
great executive ability to this office, and’ we 
shall look for a prosperous year for this or- 
ganization. 

Friday, the fourth day of the meeting, was 
devoted tointernationul congratulations and 


Fredericton, N. B., presided, and, after a 
few remarks appropriate to the occasion, he 


da. He was followed by Mr. Freeze, of 
Nova Scotia, who gave a very hopeful view 


The Great Hexd of the Church still observes | of the temperance cause in Canada, Mrs. | houses of worship in the county. 


Partington, of Portland, followed with an 
earnest plea for temperance. 

Mr. Murphy presided in the afternoon 
and introduced Rev. Mr. Gales, of Montreal, 


the temperance cause,in the fact that the 
clergy of England and Canada are becoming 
enlisted in the reform movement. Mr. Gules 
placed himself squarely on the side of total 


duced Miss Frances E. Willard, of Chicago, 
who delivered a most elegant ,yet heart- 


is small of stature, but a giant in mind, and 
one of the most persuasive speakers on the 
ground. Her command of the large con- 
gregations which sbe holds in rapt atten- 
tion, Whether she speaks fifteen minutes or 
two hours, is a wonder to all. She is the 
most womanly woman, in the utterance of 
the most womanly sentiments. She is 
warm while clear, vigorous while tender, 
and as entbusiastic as logical. 


Prof. Foster followed Miss Willard with a 


tion of all, and carried conviction to all 
hearts. The Professor is in the front of the 
temperance work in Canada, and, by his 
wise counsels aud earnest efforts at the two 
national temperance camp meetings, has 
come to the front among the most efficient 
workers in this country. 

Mr. Frasier, of New Brunswick, Cana- 
da, Captain Coyle, of Portland, and Mrs. 
Youmans, of Canada, spoke in the even- 
ing. 

The International day was interesting and 
enthusiastic throughout; and the meeting 
was so filled with the spirit of fraternity in 
the temperance work that they organized 
an International Temperance Camp-meeting 
Association, with Prof. Foster as President, 
Rev. D. C. Bubcock and Rev. Mr. Gules as 
corresponding secretaries. 

The meetings Satuidx»y were under the 
leadership of the Haverbill Reform Club. 
Mr. Sweat, esq., of Haverhill, presided. 
Addresses were made by Rev. Mr. Wil- 
liams, who assisted in organizing the club, 
and is still chaplain of it, an earnest and 
fearless speaker, several reformed men, and 
Rev. Mr. Millen. The latter address was 
spoken of in the most complimentary terms. 
The influence of this day was decidedly re- 
ligious, for most of the reformed men iu this 
club have been converted. 

Sabbath was a day of blessing on the 
camp-ground. Rev. W. H. Boole, of Meri- 
den, Conn., preached in the forenoon on the 
subject of Spiritual Power as the need of 
the hour in the temperance work; not or- 
ganization only, but organizations based up- 
on divine principles, and electrified with 
the Holy Ghost. Mr. Boole’s formula 
throughout has been, God is in this move- 
ment, and God must be kept in it if 
we would see its grandest triumphs. All 
are willing listeners when Brother Boole 
speaks. 

Miss Willard gave another of her masterly 
aod all convincing addresses in the after- 
noon. In this address she committed herself 
to ** woman’s duty to vote.” She had long 
hesitated, but now that the ballot has been 
prostituted to undermine the Sabbath, and 
rob our children of the influence of the Bible 
in our schools, she thought it time that 
woman, who is truest to God and our coun- 
try by instinct and education, should bave 
a Voice at the polls, where the Sabbath and 
the Bible are now attacked by the infidel 
foreign population of our country. Her ar- 
guments were forcible, her logic almost 
overwhelming and her elocution captivating, 
Dr. Thayer, of the Massachusetts Tem- 
perance Alliance, and Mrs. Youmans spoke 
to a large audience in the evening. 

Monday at Old Orchard was Children’s 
Day, and, in some respects, the day of the 
meeting. About ten thousand were on the 
ground, and the day was most auspicious. 
Mrs. Plummer, of Bangor, read the Script- 
ures and prayed. Mrs. Fitzgerald of Bruns- 
wick, ex-governor Perham, Mrs. Quimby 
of Deering, and Mrs. Youmans addressed 
the children in the forenoon. Rev. D. C. 
Babcock, of Philadelphia, led the children 
in the afternoon, in repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer, and followed with a very clear and 
interesting exposi‘ion of ** Look not on the 
wine when it is red,” ete. The children 
will not forget his experiments. Miss Kate 
Jackson, of Chicago, made brief remarks, 
and was followed by Miss Willard, who 
seems as much at bome with the children as 
the grown people, and is a favorite with all. 
Miss Willard secured hundreds ,of the chil- 








formed there. 


dren’s names on her Centennial pledge. 





Brother Asa Hull led the ehfldren in sing- 
ing, and right heartily they sang the familiar 
Sunday-school songs. The day was a bright 
glad day throughout. 

A pleasant surprise was arranged for 
Miss Willard after the aflernoon services, 
by Mrs. Taylor of Portland, and Mrs. Stev- 
ens, of Deering. A beautiful shady dell, in 
which nestled a spring of pure cold water, 
on the farm of Mr. Brown in Saco, near the 
cascade and gold mines, was to be christen- 
ed, and these ladies had elected to name it 
for Miss Willard, this princess of temper- 
ance workers. Several of the friends gath- 
ered about the spring in this lovely spot, 
and by pleasant speeches, singing and 
prayer named the spot Willard Dell. All 
went from the place feeling that it was good 
to be there. Mr. Murphy and Mrs. You- 
mans spuke in the evening. 

Tuesday was assigned to Massachusetts, 
and representatives from the several re- 
formed clubs formed by Dr. Reynolds were 
present, and represented the work in Mas- 
sachusetts, 

Wednesday, the last day of the meeting, 
was devoted to the discussion of the methods 
of work, and the difficulties encountered in 
the work. The evening service, led by Mr. 
Murphy, the retiring president, was a 
prayer aad praise service, and at times deep- 
ly spiritual. Mr. Murphy evinces growth 
in intellectual strength and moral power as 
the yea)s pass, and gives promise of great 
power in this field of labor. Many a prayer 
for his success goes up to God as he goes 
forth again to another year’s work in the 
West, where he has won hosts of friends. 
Dr. Reynolds succeeds him in the presiden- 
cy of the association and, with Mrs. Ward 
of Salem as corresponding secretary, we 
shall look for greater success to attend the 
future life of this temperance organization. 
A party of one hundred went from the 
camp-meeting on atrip through the Notch, 
on Thursday, which closed up in a delight- 
ful manner a most delightful and profitable 
meeting in the interest of temperance. 

Rev. I. Lord baptized seven persons last 
Sabbath in Baldwin, five by sprinkling and 
two by immersion. 

Rev. J. P. Cole baptized four persons on 
Long Island last Sabbath. Several rose for 
prayers in the evening. The work of God 
is very encouraging on the Islands. L. 





EAST MAINE. 
East Boothbay is a thriving little village 


also that of Brother Millen, of Haverhill, is | counsels. Prof. Fuster, of the university at | near the mouth of the Damariscotta river. 


It has one place of worship, under the pas- 
torshbip of Rev. Charles Knowlton, of the 


As pastor and people we would acknowl-| introduced Albion Little, esq., of Portland, | East Maine Conference. He is at preseut 


edge the debt of gratitude we owe the| who welcomed, in bebalf of the association, | busily engaged in altering and improving | ajany recommend it to the public. 
Churches which have generously taken, in| the delegates from Great Britain and Cana- | the church edifice, and the indications are 


that when these alterations are completed, 
there will be few more cozy and comfortable 
The pas- 
tor and estimable lady seem abundant in la- 
bors for the good of the Charge, and are 
looking forward to a year of prosperity in 
the cause of Christ. Encouraged and sus- 


will net be disappointed. 

The oft-repeated whistle of the neighbor- 
ing porgy factory gives evidence that the 
fishing interest is prospering, and from all 


profitable to the fishermen of the coast. 
The weather is cool and delightful. The 


searching and thrilling address. Miss W.| camp-meetings are in progress at Richmond, 


where, doubtless, God is blessing His people. 
August 15, 1876. J.D. P. 





East Corinth. — Last Sabbath we had a 
union baptism in Kenduskeag stream. Five 
persons, beads of families, were baptized by 
me, and five by Rev. O. Pitts, Freewill Bap- 
tist. As fruit of the revival last winter, the 
Baptists have baptized nine, the Freewill 
Baptists, five, and the Methodist sixteen — 
making in all thirty persons. Still others 


verted have continued in the faith. The 
Churches rejoice together, and perfect har- 
mony exists among them. F. A. B. 
Aug. 14. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The Winnepesaukee Camp-ground at 
Wiers presents a lively appearance. Sever- 
al cottages and Society houses are in process 
of erection. The extensive improvements 
made last year have placed this in the front 
rank of resorts for rest and enjoyment under 
Christian influences. So sanguine are its 
friends and trustees that the offer of a busi- 
ness mun ‘o assume all liabiliiies of the as- 
sociation and accept the unsold lots in pay- 
ment, was promptly refused. Several min- 
isters with their families are there for the 
season, among them Brothers Copp and 
Hamilton. A temperance camp-meeting 
will follow the meeting of Sept. 4-9, contin- 
uing from the 11th to the 15th. 

The Preachers’ meeting at Littleton, on 
the 15th and 16th, was well attended. Rev. 
D. J. Smith preached an excellent sermon, 
and Prof. Robinsov, President of our Con- 
ference Seminary and Female College at 
Tilton, delivered a very clear and scholarly 
address upon education. The reports of the 
pastors were full of interest. The outlook 
is hopeful in Littleton and Colebrook. The 
Bethlehem rastor rejoices in new chande- 
liers presented by summer visitors, and in 
being relieved in his work by such men as 
Prof. Day, Bishop Cheney and Dr. Mears. 
Brother Eakins is prosperous and happy in 
Whitefield. The Lisbon society is moving 
in the right direction. The congregation at 
Groveton has doubled. The Landaff people 
have Brother Crowley to encourage them, 
and the work of grace is going on there. 
Brother Bailey reports a good interest in 
Lancaster. Brother Robinson of West Con- 
cord, and Brother Cushman of Guildhall, 
Vt., are prospered in their work. Our next 
session is to be held in Groveton, Noy. 14th 
and 15th. May the fire of heavenly love and 
zeal be kindled anew at our approaching 
camp-meetings, and glorious revivals be 


then reported in all the Churches. 
G. W. R. 








Concord. — The Baker Memorial Method- 
ist Society two years ago purchased of 
Charles H. Norton bis house Jot and dwell- 
ing on the corner of State and Warren streets, 
for a church site. This season the society is 
erecting a chapel on the rear portion of the 
lot, facing Warren street, leaving the dwell- 
ing undisturbed. This building will be of 
brick, 40 by 70 feet, and will be sufficiently 
spacious to accommodate the society for 
worsbip, until at some future day they may 
erect a church edifice. This society colon- 
ized from the parent Church, and seems to 
be flourishing under the leadership of its 
pastor, Rev. M. W. Prince. 





Gleanings. — Rev. E. Adams, D. D., of 
Concord, was summoned last week to Tole- 
do, Ohio, to bury his oldest daughter. He 
will bave the sympathy of his friends. 

Rev. W. H. Jones, of Epping, bas been 
very sick. For some days he laid very near 
Death’s door. Our last words from him, 
however, reported him better, and his 
friends hope soon to see him about again. 

On Sunday, Aug. 6th, Rev. James Noyes 
of Portsmouth, baptized 11 persons by im- 
mersion and 4 by sprinkling. The same 
day 12 were received into the Church by 
profession and 2 by leiter. Another token 
of prosperity in this Church is the fine 

(Continued on 8th page.) 








BULB UAR Sey 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED, 


Large Estates taken charge of, and Rents col- 
iected on reasonabie terms. 

Properties for sale in Boston, and all suburban 
cities and towns. 


Office, 7 Exchange Place, 


152 BOSTON. 


THE GREAT SUMMER MEDICINE 


DR. SETH ARNOLD’ 
BATS AW 


— 


IT WORKS WONDERFULLY. 


THERE SHOULD BE 


A Bottle in Every House. 





For Forty Years it has stood unrivalled for the 
cure of 


Diarrhea, Dysentery, 


Chronic Diarrhwa, Cholera Morbus. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM 
BALDWIN PLACE HOME 


FOR 
LITTLE WANDERERS. 
August 5th, 1°75, 


This is to certify that we have used Dr. SETH 
ARNOLD’S BALSAM several years, and consider it 
THE BEST REMEDY we have ever tried for 
DIARRHEA and VYSENTERY, and most cor- 


Signed, 


228e0w R. G. TOLES, Supt. 


CARPETS. 





Canada. Mr. Gules saw sigus of good in | tained by the members of the Church they LORD, 


W HITTEMORE 
& PUTNEY, 


legal prohibition. Mr. Murphy next intro-| that I can hear, the season will be greatly | Have constantly in Stock a very large assortment 


of Foreign and Domestie 


CARPETINGS 


Embracing the choicest patterns in the various 
grades at Lowest Cash Prices. 


tar We make a specialty of Chureh Carpets, and 
will send samples to auy address at wholesale 
prices, 

163 & 165 Washington St. Boston. 


218e0w 





Camp-Meeting Music. 


Our supply of Camp-Meeting Music Books is 


very able address which won the admira-| #Fe soon to go forward. All who were con-| iarge and varied as usual, We are prepared to 


supply Committees, or agents duly authorized by 
them on favorable terms. Some of our good reli- 
gious books would fiud ready sale also,as “ Love 
Enthroned ” by Dr. Steele, and others. 

SONGS OF FAITH; by Tenney & Hoffman 35 cts. 
GOSPEL HYMNS ANP SACRED SONGS; 


by Sankey and Bliss, Boards.............. 35 ets. 
GOSPEL SONGS; by P. P4Bliss............ 35cts. 
WINNOWED HYMNS; by Dr. McCabe... 30cts. 
LTSOER BY MMA. cccgoccccccccccccsccesce 50 cts. 
TRIBUTE OF PRAISE; by Tourjee...... $1.00 
REVIVALIST; by Hillman, Last Edition, .75 
GROVE SONGS complete; by Hull........ 225 


These are retail prices. By the dozen or bun- 
dred a lineral reduction. Order early so as to se- 
cure a good supply. 

JAMES P. MAGEE, 34 Bromfield St., 

226 ° Boston, Mass. 


NAHANT, MAOLIS GARDENS. 
Daily Excursions, 


Steamer META will leave foot of India wharf, 
Boston, Week davs: For Nahant at 945 A. M. and 
7,15 and 4.50, *7.15 P.M. Leave Nahant at 8 and 
L1L.10 A, M., and 3.30 and 6.00 P. M. 





Round Trip Tick« ts sold at the Office on the 
wharf to Maolis Gardens and Return: also to re- 
turn by the Revere Beach and Lynn Railroad. 


*The 7.15 trips omitted every Saturday, and 
other trips in unfavorable weather. 2238 


$I 


Methodist Quarterly Review. 


Any person having a complete set of the Quar- 
terly may find a purchaser, if price is reasonable. 
State whether it is bound or unbound, Style and 
price or if any bave a considerable portion of it, 
let me know. JAMES P. MAGEE. 

232 38 Bromfleld Street, Boston. 


WOODEN PUMPS. 


UCTUMBER WOOD PUMPS. 
Plain, Procelain and Copper-lined, 

free from any unpleasant taste, pertect- 
ly healthy; not liable to get out of or- 





Pays for95 LESS OWNS at the 
I 


NEW ENG, CONSERVATORY OF MUS 


eminent Teachers, 15.00 Pupils in 10 
years. E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 








der. 
For sale in car-load lots, or by 
the single Pump. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


128 and 130 South Market Street. 
232 


GO00 CHEAP BOARDING 

to Centennial visitorsina New England 
Methodist family, 

Address, J.G. RICHARDSON, N.E. Corner 38 

and Grape Street. 232 











THE MOST POPULAR Book of Stories fos 
Chilaren is** Wide Awake Pleasure Book” fur 1876 
itis by the best American authors, the largest’ 
best printed, and most fully illustrated volume 
ever published at $1.50. Forsale by Booksellers 
and News Dealers. Boston. DL. Lothrop & Co., 
Pablishers, 232 


‘A thing of beautyis a joy forever.” 
2 3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & 1873, 





For Beauty of Polish, Saving of Laber, 


Freeness from Dust, Durability and 
Cheapness, itis truly Unrivalled. 


MORSEBBROS Prop’s Canton, M’ss 
202 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
PIANO FORTES, 


156 Tremont St., | 130 Fifth Avenue 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 








HALLETT & CUMSTON 


PIANOS. 


517 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


Pianos Sold on Easy In- 


stalments. Pianosto Let. 
216 


C 
MF ANOLG 


579 Washington Street, Boston. 


Pianos of every style warranted first class at the 
lowest prices for cash, or on Instalments— and 
to Let. 214 


HAMILL'S 
Giant Organs. 


A New Ulass of Pipe Church Organs 


No.1. Price $550, equal to any $1,000 organ. 
No.2. Price $700, equal to any $1,500 organ 
No. 3, Price $850, equal to any $2,0000rgan. 


Calland see them. Send forcircular. Made only by 


S.S. HAMILL, Church Organ Builder 
223° «101 Gore St., East Cambridge .Mass. 


HOME SAVINGS 


BANK, 


Masonic Temple, Tremont Street, 











CORNER ot BOYLSTON. 


DEPOSITS go on Interest the frst day of next 
month, 


DIVIDENDS paid in April and October, on 
money that bas remained in the bank one month or 
more, 


Bank Hours — From 9. A. M.to3 P. M. On 
SAtURDAYS till 8 o’clock in the evening. 


192 


TEACHERS AND TAUGHT 


PRONOUNCE THE 


“Vineyard of Song” 


the best Music Book yet 





issued for practice and 
instruction in the art of 
Singing. 

The ** VINEYARD OF 
SONG” has been recent- 
ly revised, so as to em- 
body twenty-seven 
pages of new and valu- 
able material. The 
“VINEYARD OF 
SONG” is a sterling 
work for Singing Classes, 
Conventions, Academies 
and Day Schools. 


PRICE, 75 CTS.; $7.50 PER DOZ. COPIES. 


7 Sent by Mail on receipt of 75 cts. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 
232 


Original, Reliable, Sate, 


INSIDE LINE. 


TO BANGOR, MT. DESERT, ELLS- 
WORTH, DEER ISLAND, WIN- 
TER HARBOR AND MACHI- 
AS, RAILROAD AND 
STEAMBOAT. 


Steamer CITY of RICH MOND, Capt.'Kilby, 
willleave Portland every Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday evening, at 10 o’clock, for Bangor and in- 
termediate landings. The CITY of RICH- 
MOND connects at Rock(and, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day mornings with, 


Steamer CHARLES HOUGHTON, for 
North Haven, Deer Isle, Mt. Desert and Winter 
Harbor, and Saturday morning for Deer Isle and 
Ellswerth. 


Steamer LEWISTON, Capt. Deering, will 
leave Portland Tuesday and Friday evenings, at 
10 o’clock, for Bar Harbor, Mt. Desert, Machias- 
port and intermediate landings. 





Tickets for sale at offices of Eastern and Boston 
and Maine Railroads, and on board Sanford Line 
of St rs (which connect every trip at Rock- 





TEAS —The choicest in the world—Import- 
* ers’ prices largestCompany inAmeri- 
ca— staple article — pieases everybody — Trade 
continually increasing—agents wanted everywhere 
—best inducements--don’t waste time—send tor 
Cirenlarto 

ROB’T WELLS 43 Vesey 8t., N. ¥. P. O. Box 1287 

232 


PIRE! FIRE!! FIRE!!! 


Guard against it. The People’s Pump with 

50 feet hose and suction pipe for weil of 20 feet for 
20. Send for circular, CHARLES W. KING, 27 

Devonshire Street.Boston, 230 








we. Ss. LOVEJOY, 


LADIES’ AND GENTS’ 
DINING BOOM. 


No. 21 Court Street, Boston. 
A few doors from Washington Street, 
198 eow 








land). State rooms and tickets for sale at 214 
Washington Street. 
J. W. RICHARDSON, Agent, 

CYRUS STURDIVANT. Gen’! Agt. 





Pulpit Furniture, 
PEW cusHrons. 


We make a specialty of PEW CUSH- 
IONS. at from 30 cent. prr foot vp- 
wards. Samples furnished when re=- 
quired. Correspondence solicited. 


HENRY C. MORSE & CO., 
Successors to 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 





228 615 Washington St., Bostomé 
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THE SUNDAY SOHOOL. 


Third Quarter. 
Sunday, September 3. 
Lesson X. Prov. xxiii, 29-35. 





BY REV. ‘W. E. HUNTINGTON, 





INTEMPERANCE, 


No vice has taken hold of our race 
with a more relentless grip than intem- 
perance. It is not merely an ancient 
curse of which we read in the earlier 
annals of the world’s history ; it has fol- 
iowed along with human progress and 
civilization, but has always proved a 
deadly foe. It has been fondled by the 
wise and the rich and the noble, so that 
it has worn the glamour of respectabili- 
ty, yet its results — a prolific progeny — 
are folly, poverty, shame, and crimes 
of every possible complexion. Intem- 
perance is appetite upon the throne of 
a man’s life; it is the man reversed, the 
animal supreme, and the soul in the 
dust; God breathed His Spirit into hu- 
man clay to rule the body, but the 
drunkard makes the flesh his master; 
he brutifies himself. Intemperance is 
earthly, sensual, devilish. There is no 
plea for the use of intoxicating stimu- 
Jants that can stand the test of sound 
morality. All manliness, all womanli- 
ness, all purity of heart, all peace of 
home, all national stability, protest 
against a vice which is sending its fiery 
darts into all these elements of the 
body social. It fires the passions of 
some of our public men so that they be- 
come a public disgrace. It absorbs the 
revenues of labor which ought to go to 
building up the institutions of culture 
and religion. It plants sorrow in the 
hearts of devoted women who hate the 
cup which has maddened the brain of 
husband or son, while they still love 
the victims of its poison. When shall 
this wide-spread iniquity be wiped clean 
from our civilization? Not until the 
Christian Church shall be temperate 
through and through, and array itself as 
a@ unit against the crime. From her 
communion table, the cup’ which con- 
tains the sacred emblem, ought not to 
carry temptation to the temptable man. 
Her households ought not to tolerate 
any custom that may lead children to 
thirst for stimulants. Temperance is a 
Christian virtue, and can only become 
incorporated into the life of society by 
the transformation that Christ's religion 
works in the heart. The Bible isa tem- 
perance Book. The manhood it en- 
joins, based upon ‘‘ faith” and crowned 
with ‘‘ charity,” has ‘ temperance” in 
its heart. The heaven which the Bible 
portrays has no entrance gate for the 
man who has blinded and paralyzed 
himself by strong drink; neither can 
any live the real life of goodness, sobri- 
ety and health upon earth, without be- 
ing temperate in all things. 

Who hath woe? We may take these 
words as the testimony of Solomon's 
own experience. Some one calls this 
passage in Proverbs, ‘‘ the drunkard’s 
jooking-glass,” so accurately does it set 
forth his miserable condition. The 
** wise man ” had fallen into lawless and 
lustful practices; ‘*Solomon the 
preacher became Solomon the prodi- 
gal.” But, like the prodigal, he ‘* came 
to himself,” and in his right mind he 
now describes the woe of the inebriate. 
Intoxication first exhilarates, takes the 
man up in a whirl of wild delight, only 
to dash him to the depths of remorse 
and woe. 

Who hath sorrow? The sorrows that 
come to the Christian have an element 
of blessing. They rest heavily enough 
upon the heart, but there is a balm sent 
with the grief; the divine hand lifts the 
load so that it will not crush the patient, 
trusting heart. But the sorrows of a 
drunkard lie like lead in his conscience- 
stricken soul. Loss of money, time, 
strength, reputation, integrity, purity, 
self-respect, make him feel that he has 
lost himself. His mourning is bitter, for 
he might have saved all by mastering 
his own false appetite. 

Who hath contention? The drinking 
party usually begin their revelry with 
pleasantry and good feeling. But as 
the night goes on and the blood grows 
hot from the draughts of fire-water, dis- 
putes arise, passionate words divide 
friends, and the end of the carousal 
is a scene of violence. 

Who hath babbling? Many an elo- 
quent man who had the power to speak 
ringing words for the truth, has been 
made to babble like a monkey through 
strong drrink. The cup steals away 
genius; the power of thought and of 
its utterance is overthrown by the pas- 
sion for wine. 

Who hath wounds without cause? The 
scars of the patriot soldier are honora- 
ble. But the man who is bruised be- 
cause he cannot walk like a man, but 
has fallen, wallowing to the earth, has 
no pity; his wounds have no reasona- 
ble and honorable cause. 

Who hath redness of eyes 2? The flames 
of passion leave their color painted 
upon the face. In the ‘*‘ windows of 
the soul” there is the scarlet, the color 
emblematical of sensual life, which tells 
what is in the soul itseif. 


They that tarry long at the wine. 
Those who drink to excess have to meet 
the foregoing catalogue of troubles. It 
is possible for men to drink intoxicat- 
ing liquors in such a moderate measure 
as to avoid these terrible disasters for 
the most part. But the prodadility is 
that moderation will be lost in excess. 
Such is the nature of the appetite, that 
the liabilities are on the side of an in- 
creasing desire for stimulants. As sen- 
sitiveness is lessened by constant, un- 
natural excitement, in the same ratio 
the appetite demands tbat the quantity 
be increased. 

The beginnings of the vice of intemper- 
ance must be resisted, or the battle is hard 
and almost hopeless. When Charles Lamb 
was at the brink of an inebriate’s grave he 


hope that it shou!d ever change. The waters 
have gone over me; but out of the black 
depths, could I be heard, I would ery out to 
all those who have but set a foot in the peril- 
ous flood. Could the youth, to whom the 
flavor of his first wine is delicious, see my 
fevered eye, fevered with the last night’s de- 
bauch, and feverish with looking for this 
night’s repetition of the folly, could he feel 
the body of death out of which I ery hourly, 
but with feebler and feebler outcry, to be de- 
livered; it were enough to make him dash 
the sparkling beverage to the earth in all the 
pride of its mantling temptation.” 

“They who give rein to their appetite are 
daily more brought under its power. It 
grows by what it feeds on. If sin had no 
sweetness, it might be easier to keep from 
sinning. Beware of Satan’s bait for the 
barb is beneath it” (Arnot). 


Look not thou upon the wine when tl ts 
red, etc. Let not the beautiful color 
of wine tempt thee to drink. Do not 
even look at the wine-cup. Its flashing 
color is only a temptation. Do not 
dally with it by admiring it. The 
power of wine is not in its beauty ; men 
love it not because it has an exquisite 
color, and ** moveth itself aright,” but 
because it excites, and for an hour 
givespleasure. Butits deadlierstrength 
is to bring in upon the soul the horrors 
of remorse. Many a one who has been 
allured by the fascinations of drink has 
at last exclaimed with Shakespeare's 
Cassio — 

“‘ O thou miserable spirit of wine, if thou 
bast no other name to be known by, let us 
call thee, devil! O that men should put an 
enemy in their mouths to steal away their 
brains! That we should with joy, revel, 
pleasure and applause, transform ourselves 
into beasts, when it hath pleased the devil 
drunkenness to give place to the devil 
wrath!” 

At the last it biteth likea serpent. There 
is a sweetness in the first taste of sin 
that makes it a luxury. But the end of 
all transgression is bitterness, poison, 
death. Intemperance has the serpent’s 
tooth. The fang goes deep into the 
springs of life. Strong drink has the 
serpent’s wily, seductive power. It 
charms first, by its beautiful color and 
its sparkling taste, but its effects are 
like virus in the blood. All through 
conscience and the realm of affection, 
the poisonous current of passion carries 
pain and disease. The soul of the man 
sickens from the bite. 

Slingeth like an adder — a most dead- 
ly reptile. These scriptural illustra- 
tions of the real nature of strong drink 
ought to be engraved upon every wine- 
cup. If men could only realize the 
effect of a love for drink, the gilded sa- 
loons, with all their sumptuous adorn- 
ment, would not screen from their eyes 
the vile brood of scorpions and adders 
that lie coiled behind the glitter — the 
sins, which are the offspring of that old 
serpent, the devil, would make the in- 
dulgence hideous. 

Strange women. Intoxication pre- 
pares the man for any crime. Passions 
are all excited. Love is transformed to 
lust. 

Perverse things. The mild tempered 
man becomes outbreaking and violent. 
The language of the lips is impure and 
irrational. 

As he that lieth down in the midst of 
the sea. He will surely sink unless res- 
cued. The watery deep is treacherous ; 
so is indulgence of appetite. The waves 
are slippery, there is no place for the 
foot; he may buffet for awhile and 
keep his head above water, but the man 
overboard in the Atlantic must at last 
yield and sink ; the inebriate goes down 
to depths more awful than those of the 
unsounded sea. 

He that lieth upon the top of a mast. 
The sailor must often run up the mast 
of his ship to loose or to furl the sail. 
He must be cool-headed and in pos- 
session of all his faculties, or he may be 
tossed from the rocking yard-arm. A 
drunkard will be thrown from bis place 
of honor in society as surely as would a 
sleeper in the rigging of a tossing ves- 
sel. 

They have stricken me, ete. This is 
the reflection of the man recovering 
from the stupor of his debauch. As a 
glimmer of consciousness returns, he 
feels that some unreasunable disaster 
has fallen upon him. He sees his mis- 
erable condition, and does not remem- 
ber when he received his wounds. In 
the numbness of intoxication he could 
not feel what now afflicts him. 

I will seek it yet again. He only 
longs for sufficient restoration to be 
able to go again to his cups, that he 
may drown his misery in another drunk- 
en sleep. So one indulgence leads to 
another by plunging steps into ruin. 


ZION’S HERALD QUESTIONS. 
From the Notes. 
Berean Lesson Series, September 3. 


1 How is it that Solomon could speak 
so truly upon the vice of intemperance ? 
2 What are the six characteristics of 
drunkards ? 
3 What warning is given against the 
fascinations of drink ? 
4 What is meant by the ‘ bite” and 
** sting ” of strong drink ? 
5 Tell how strong drink transforms 
men, and homes, and society. 
6 Would men indulge the beginnings 
of such a vice if they fully realized its 
end? 


Home-life is very often trying. But 
cross words are sent to make us gentle, 
and delay hath patience, and care 
teaches faith, and press of business 
makes us look out for minutes to give 
to God, and disappointment is a special 
messenger to summons our thoughts to 
heaven. Seek not to run away from 
|these things. Learn God's lesson in 
them, and you will cease to call them 
trying. — Sewall. 


Some days seem to come from nearer 
heaven than . others, —filled with a 
sweet influence, as if they had walked 
reverently through holy places before 











cried out—‘‘of my condition there is no | they came to us. 


UT 


Che Family. 


THE OLD PASTOR’S DISMISSAL. 





BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS. 





“* We need a younger man to stir the people 
And lead them to the fold,” 

The deacons said ; “‘ we ask your resignation, 
Because — you’re growing old.” 

The pastor bowed his deacons out in silence, 
And tenderly the gloom 

Of twilight hid him and his bitter anguish 
Within the lonely room. 


Above the violet hills the sunlight’s glory 

Hung like a crown of gold, 

And from the noble church the organ’s an- 
them 

Adown the stillness rolled. 

Assembled were the people for God’s wor- 
ship; 

But in his study-chair 

The pastor sat unheeding, while the south 
wind 

Caressed his snow-white hair. 


A smile lay on his lips. His was the secret 

Of sorrow’s glad surcease. 

Upon his forehead shone the benediction 

Of everlasting peace. 

“The ways of Providence are most myste- 
rious,” 

The deacons gravely said, 

As wondering-eyed, and scared, the people 
crowded : 

About their pastor — dead. 


“We loved him!” wrote the people on the 
coftin, 
In words of shining gold; 
And ’bove the broken heart they set astatue 
Of marble, white and cold. 
The end? Ah no, the undiscovered country 
Somewhere in brightness lies; 
Though only space and stars may be dis- 
cerned 
By man’s short-sighted eyes. 
— The Baptist. 





MARY STANLEY. 
A TRUE STORY. 





BY MRS. E. L. BICKNELL. 





[Concluded.} 

A rainy, cheerless day in November, 
aman might have been seen walking 
moodily along a street in Baltimore, 
with little apparent concern for rain or 
cold. It is the usual hour fortea. His 
walk continues for some time, and, at 
length, he reaches a door, which he 
enters without ceremony. There is a 
look of comfort within, a cheerful fire 
beside which are two little children, 
clean ard healthy, and their mother 
with a smiling, though sad, counte- 
nance. The man speaks not, but sit- 
ting by the fire with hat on. and wet 
coat, seems to forbid a greeting. The 
mother breaks the silence by saying 
that the evening meal was ready, and 
inquires, ‘‘if he had not better put on 
a dry coat, that one is so wet?” 

‘* Go away with the coat,” he said, 
roughly; ‘“‘if you have any supper, I 
will eat,” advancing to the table in the 
little room where it stood in readiness. 

A tear in the eye is quickly wiped 
away. There is a painful uncertainty 
in her husband’s manner, yet she ven- 
tures not to ask any explanation. 

After a silent meal, the man resumes 
his seat by the fire. The little boy 
steals up to his father’s side, and plac- 
ing his little hand upon his knee, looks 
timidly, wistfully up, as if for some ca- 
ress, when the hand is cast aside, and 
in sternness the father tells him, ‘‘ I am 
wet; go to your mother.” This is too 
much for the little fellow, for he has 
not learned the discipline by which his 
mother’s feelings are controlled, and 
he sobs and weeps, till the mother, by 
many soothing words and quiet rock- 
ing, has hushed her boy’s sorrow ir 
childhood’s dream. The children are 
asleep, as the husband, drawing off his 
boots, puts his feet in the slippers at 
his side and assumes a more social as- 
pect, when, how she starts, as he says, 

**I wish you were back in England, 
Mary; ‘tis a poor business following a 
wretch like me over the world. The 
cursed liquor!” (and he stamped his 
foot for emphasis.) ‘‘I am geing out 
West to Ohio, to set up for a school- 
teacher. It doesn’t cost much to live 
there, and I’m done here, discharged, 
and in debt. We’ll be saved any trouble 
in packing, as the authorities will do 
that for us,” and he laughed in bitter- 
ness. 

“O John, what are we coming to?” 


and the poor wife’s scalding tears 
coursed down her cheeks. 
What a prospect was hers! They 


had commenced with a good salary in 
Baltimore, a situation procured by a 
letter from a gentleman in Liverpool, 
through a promise from Gardner that, 
once in America, he would become a 
temperate man. But the merchant 
used wine, and the clerks drank bran- 
dy, and the good resolutions of him of 
whom we speak were like the early 
dew, 80 soon they passed away. His 
wife had seen the increasing sourness 
of his temper, and the wickedness of 
his language. Self-respect was fast 
leaving him; poverty was staring them 
in the face; and strangers looked upon 
their changing situations with con- 
tempt. And now to the West —a long 
and tedious journey to be accomplish- 
ed! Certain it is they cannot go be- 
fore spring, aud yet they cannot stay 
here. 


. . . . . 


** Are there any letters for me?” said 
an intelligent-looking lady to the post- 
master, who, it seemed, knew her 
name. 

A letter was handed her —a large 
one. She glances at it, and hurries 
into the street; but no, she cannot wait 
as she had at first thought to do. Look- 
ing at its contents, she falls unconscious 
upon the pavement. She is taken up 
and borne into a house, her hand stil] 
grasping the open letter, Ah, more, a 
profile! Recovering, she inquires what 
has happened. The bystanders tell 
her. 

‘Ah, yes; this letter is from my fa- 





boy I left with him in England. But, 
really, I must hasten home — my little 
children are alone,” and she at once 
rose to leave. 

**T would be happy to have you 
stay,” said the affable French woman. 
‘Call and see me, Mrs. LeClerq,” 
returned the first, frankly, and, bidding 
adieu, bends her steps homeward, The 
children’s noisy play is heard at a dis- 
tance, yet the mother upon entering 
little heeds the confusion. After ar- 
ranging some domestic matters, she 
looks at the clock — it is three o’clock 
—and sits down to read again the let- 
ter, to take a satisfying look at the pict- 
ure, and to relieve her heart with un- 
checked tears. 

And so she reads, and weeps, and 
gazes upon that boyish face, though 
she sees not clearly as she would for 
dimness of sight, clouded by the tears. 
Part of the letter Willie has written. 
Altogether, it brings back, with a fresh- 
ness untold, her better days. It was 
no dream. They who have trodden 
life’s even path may tell of the past as 
like a dream; but she, whose feet are 
bleeding and bruised from the thorns 
and roughness of her journey, whose 
brain is aching with the deep lines sor- 
row has traced, remembers too vivid- 
ly. Itis all real. She puts them care- 
tully aside, and with calmer feelings 
commences their evening meal. The 
husband will soon return, and every 
effort is being put forth to render that 
return pleasant. 

In a village upon the banks of la 
belle riviere, Mr. Gardner is teaching. 
Some years have elapsed since he left 
Baltimore, and change has rapidly suc- 
ceeded change, with no visible im- 
provement in the condition of himself 
or family ; their number has increased, 
and so has the mother’s care. The la- 
bor of the household devolves upon 
her, and that toil goes unrepaid by 
aught of kindly word or sympathy. 
The children are rude and willful, and 
the father governs as passion may dic- 
tate, while the mother dare not enforce 
obedience. 

‘*T have received a letter to-day,” 
said Mrs. Gardner, as she handed to 
her husband the missive so precious to 
her. He commenced reading, and it 
seemed as if the man’s better nature 
was struggling for ascendency; his 
countenance softened, but, as if fearing 
a better feeling, he casts the paper 
aside, and asks for ‘‘ the picture.” She 
trembles while reaching it to him, lest 
he, knowing how priceless it was to 
her, might destroy it. 

‘The old man is making a fool of 
him,” said he; ‘‘here, take it, I am 
going down street.” 

How thankful to clasp it again! and 
yet, that ‘‘ going down street” bodes 
no good. Another night is to be added 
to the long, sleepless ones which have 
so often been her lot. With what ear- 
nestness her prayer is filled! ‘* Lead 
him not into temptation; deliver us 
from evil,” is the burden borne by the 
recording angel to the book on high. 


‘* Father, our teacher was asleep to- 
day. He lay down on a seat, and we 
all did as we pleased, till his Johnnie 
wakened him, and then he said school 
was out, and we might have been home 
long ago, but we stopped to play.” 

‘*To play!” repeated the parent; 
‘*you should have come home, and I 
will attend to your diversions myself. 
Is there to be school to-morrow ? ” 

‘* He didn’t say anything about it. I 
don’t know,” said the child. 

In the morning Mr. Moore directed 
his steps to the cottage of the teacher, 
and, knocking at the door, was met by 
the lady of the house. He inquired if 
Mr. Gardner is in. 

‘He is, sir; but quite unwell this 
morning.” 

“Ah! I called over to see if he 
would be able to attend school to-day.” 

‘He thinks not, but wishes me to 
say that he will be there to-morrow, if 
possible.” 

‘*We would like to have more cer- 
tainty in the one employed as a school- 
teacher,” said Mr. Moore, reproachful- 
ly, and then bidding the lady good- 
morning, left. 

Mrs. Gardner has trials multiplied 
to-day. Her husband is in bed yet, 
churlish and exacting; the babe is 
fretful, and the larger children, being 
at home, seem to regard it as a time of 
special mischief. After having upset a 
bucket of water, broken with their ball 
the looking-glass, and committed va- 
rious other misdemeanors, for which 
curses had been bestowed without 
stint, they are persuaded by their 
mother to go away from the house to 
play. A little quiet is secured. The 
babe is hushed to sleep; the sick man 
becomes unconscious also; «and the 
mother moves silently around, to bake 
and prepare for the afternoon meal. 
She would not get any dinner, she had 
told the children; “ but they skould 
have a hearty supper, and perhaps 
their father could eat with them.” 

Some two hours glided away, when 
the voices of children, talking and cry- 
ing, announced their return. 

** Mother, just look here,” said the 
eldest boy, sobbing; ‘* just look how 
Jim Vernon scratched my face. When 
I get bigger, ll whip him well,” and 
the excited boy evidently felt himself 
the victim of some grievous wrong. 

** Johnnie, Johnnie, how often have 
I told you not to fight. "Tis a wicked 
thing, and now your face is bleeding, 
and your clothes torn; besides, what a 
bad example you set before your little 
brothers.” 

**T don’t care, mother; let me tell 
you how it was. We went down there 
to play, and there was Jim Vernon, 
and some more boys, and Jim asked 
me where father was. I told him fa- 
ther was at home sick in bed; and then 


that was what made him sick. I 


wouldn’t bear that, and so we had a 
fight. Some man made us quit. I saw 
Dr. Vernon drink wine, one time, with 
some gentlemen, and I told Jim that 
father had drank wine, many a time, 
with nicer folks than he ever saw. 
Hasn’t he, mother ? ” 
“‘Hush, Johnnie, you distract me.” 
She dared not reprove the child as 
she wished, for the father had been lis- 
tening to the recital of the boy’s diffi- 
culty, and was disposed to encourage 
his valor. 
A man who wore a rusty coat, which 
had once been a fine one, with a hat of 
the same description, might have been 
seen passing through a newly settled 
neighborhood. He carried a paper, 
upon which he was endeavoring to ob- 
tain sigaatures, to the end that he 
might become the man in authority 
over their children, in a little log 
school-house situated some distance 
from the river, upon the banks of a 
brook, with a hill upon each side, and 
the oaks of a century yet undisturbed 
around it. 
The house was a quaint one of the 
olden time, built of round logs, roofed 
with clap-boards held to their respect- 
ive places by logs placed upon tkem, 
a little low door, swung on wooden 
hinges, a large fire-place, which did 
well its part in making red eyes for 
all who might seek to warm them- 
selves, and two windows, six feet wide, 
and of the height of a log, sawed out 
for their insertion, one log for each 
window. 
Some two weeks, and the school 
opens. Children, and half-grown boys 
and girls are there, many of whom 
are commencing their alphabet, with 
not an advanced scholar in the crowd 
of twenty-five that gather around the 
‘*teacher,” upon this first morning. 
Here he is, the man, who might have 
held companionship with the honorable 
of the world’s proudest realm. And 
humble as is the place, he is not now 
worthy of it. 
Like unto the school-house is the 
cabin where the wife and children are 
to live as best they can. Many were 
the hardships which fell to them during 
the two succeeding years — years in 
which want, disgrace, ill-treatment and 
fear have each been doing its work — 
crushing out the life of that martyr- 
woman. 


How the free light of the moon 
keams calmly, coldly, down on the 
snow-shrouded earth! °Tis beautiful; 
we cast open the shutter, that we may 
gaze upon the white rays that fall on 
curtain and earpet and farther wall; 
and then sink into sweet reveries. The 
bereaved remembers dear forms lying 
under the pitiless snow. The stranger 
pictures the moonlight dancing on the 
waters of some far off clime — the 
home of childhoad. Each human heart 
will have a contemplation adapted to 
its condition, mental and physical. On 
such a night, how mocking is the freez- 
ing light to an outcast family! 

‘*They say Gardner turned his wife 
and children out of doors last night,” 
said a young farmer to his wife as they 
sat at the breakfast table. 

‘¢ Cannot something be done for that 
poor woman?” inquires the wife, as 
her tears find way. 

‘*Not unless men would cease to 
supply Gardner with liquor. The man 
who sells him alcoholic drink would 
steal, if there were no penal law to 
prevent,” rejoined the husband. 

‘*You are very weary; will you not 
lie down?” said a sick woman to a 
visitor, who came apparently much ex- 
hausted. 

‘‘I knew it was too far for me to 
walk,” said Mrs. Barker; ‘* but I heard 
that you were about leaving the neigh- 
borhood, and I was very anxious to see 
you. Have you necessaries to make 
you comfortable ?” said the friend. 

‘* T have not, but do not tell it.” 

Wasting, pining away, yet the trials 
which were draining life must be con- 
cealed as far as possible. Yet to this 
one friend would she reveal little by 
little; how they had no bread, nor 
meat, nor milk; how she could do 
without, but it was so bad for the chil- 
dren ; how terribly cross her husband 
was, and how she suffered from fear, 
lest in an evil hour a violent death 
might fall upon them. ‘ Were it not 
for little Jane, I could wish to close 
my eyes in a last, long sleep.” 

**You may see better times,” said 
the visitor, and with words of encour- 
agement did she try to soothe the bit- 
terness for which there is no healing. 
‘**If you will let one of your boys go 
home with me, I will send some things 
to make you comfortable.” 

** Tt will not do for Mr. Gardner to 
know that I received charity.” 

‘* Well, then, if he should be absent 
a day, I will send them.” 

Thus it was arranged because of his 
dranken fury, and thus, through kind- 
ness stealthily bestowed, the sick 
woman recovered. 

** Ob, that I might write once more 
to my dear old father!” said Mrs. 
Gardner to a lady, at whose house the 
family were waiting for a boat to go 
farther West. 

**Why don’t you do it?” said Mrs. 
Hart. 

** John has forbidden it, and I have 
no money to pay postage.” 

The lady goes to a drawer, and, has- 
tily collecting conveniences for writ- 
ing, gave them to the desolate one, 
bidding her go up stairs and write all 
she wished; ‘and leave the letter 
here, I will send it.” 

**Heaven bless you!” and she has- 
tened to write. She had but just finish- 
ed when a boat was landed, and they 








ther, and the portrait is of my oldest 


he said my father was a drunkard, and 


Many years rolled by. The neigh- 
borhood was changed. A very few re- 
mained of its first settlers. A hot day 
in August, a man is seen coming ina 
gate, travel-worn and old, with poor 
clothing, a little bundle tied in a cot- 
ton handkerchief, borne upon the end 
of a stick upon his shoulder. A farmer 
and his wife are sitting in a grape- 
shaded porch; the man asks for a 
drink, which is given; he sits down 
upon a step and commences conversa- 
tion with the farmer. The wife looks 
on a moment, and in a low tone tells 
her husband, ‘‘’Tis Gardner.” The 
farmer asks him if he was ever here 
before. 

‘* Yes,” is the reply, ‘‘ I kept school 
once farther up that little stream.” 
‘‘And your name ?” inquired Mrs. 
Hart. 

‘* My name is Gardner.” 

‘*May I ask where your wife is?” 
said Mrs. Hart. 

‘*My wife! she is dead, and gone to 
—— ten years ago,” returned the brut- 
ish man. 

‘*She was too good for you,” was 
the sharp rejoinder of the farmer's wife ; 
for she it was, who, so long ago, had 
mailed the last letter, perhaps, that 
Mrs. Gardner’s father may have re- 
ceived from his heart-broken Mary. 
She inquired for the children. 

“‘The littie girl died before her 
mother, and the boys are men, wan- 
dering here and there, and hard drink- 
ers.” 

But one thing more, and we are 
done. Whenever a love for strong 
drink is once predominaut, a promise 
of reformation, however strongly 
pledged, if made with a view to mar- 
riage, is seldom, if ever, kept inviolate. 





OVER THE MOUNTAINS. 
The following poem was composed from 


an incident related in a recent number of 
ZION’S HERALD. 





BY REV. H. B. WARDWELL. 





Near her dying boy was a mother; 

And he lifted his little hand, 

And pointed away as he asked, * Mother, 
Oh, what is that beautiful land? 


‘* What is that beautiful land, mother, 
Over yon mountain high? 

Of that country so fair and bright, mother, 
Oh, tell me before I die. 


‘‘ There are countless children there, mother, 
In that land so fair ard bright; 

They beckon me over the mountains, 
Where the angels dwell in light. 


‘* Will you carry me over the mountains? 
Mother, I’m faint and cold; 

I cannot go alone, mother, 

For the shadows around me fold. 


“ You need not go with me now, mother, 
For the Strong Man to me has come; 
And will bear me safe o’er the mountains, 
In His arms to His heav’nly home.” 


The voice of the dying was silent, 
His face in death grew cold; 

Over the mountains the Shepherd 
Bore the lamb to the heav’nly fold. 





RIPE FRUIT GATHERED. 

Oa the 25th of last March, it was the 
privilege of the writer to talk for an 
hour with the wife of one of our minis- 
ters. The conversation was mainly 
upon the measure of Christian _privi- 
lege. The friend was in sympathy 
with the theme, and although, like the 
late Mrs. Palmer, her exercises were 
more intellectual than emotional, yet 
her experience was most gratifying. 

The lady was quite unwell, but did 
not appear anxious, while her husband 
was hopeful of her recovery. But she 
who cunversed so calmly and cheerful- 
ly was then in the valley over which 
death projects its spectral shadow. The 
moments spent in that interview formed 
no small portion of the time she was to 
spend on earth. On the fourth day of 
April, only ten days later, her spirit 
fled. 

The departed sister was Mrs. Lucin- 
da, wife of Rev. Josiah Bean. She 
was converted in 1859, under the labors 
of Rev. Charles F. Allen. Her hus- 
band, two of his brothers, John and L. 
H. Bean, together with Conforth L. 
Haskell, were converted under the 
same pastorate, and, I think, in the 
same revival. All four of these men 
became useful ministers, and three of 
them have been acceptable members 
of the East Maine Conference. 

Of our lamented sister it is enough 
to say that she was a superior house- 
keeper, a valuable helpmate to a min- 
ister, a sensible and noble Christian 
woman. Her end was peace. 


A. PRINCE. 
Bangor, Aug. 3, 1876. 








FAMILY REUNION, 

On Thursday, August 10, the descend- 
ants of Captain Edmund Perley, to the 
number of nearly fifty, held a family re- 
union at the old homestead in Lempster, 
N. H. Captain Perley was one of the 
earliest Methodists in the State. His 
devotion to the Church of his choice, 
his fidelity as an official member and 
class-leader, and his consistent Christian 
life,are matters of precious memory with 
those who knew him. His house was 
always open to the Methodist itinerant, 
and many of the older ministers in New 
England can testify to-day of his Chris- 
tian hospitality and earnest piety. He 
was one of the prominent citizens of his 
town, and among the foremost in his 
advocacy of every measure calculated 
to promote its prosperity. He was par- 
ticularly devoted to the cause of educa- 
tion, giving his own children the best 
advantages of his day. And he was ac- 


a century or so ago. 
Stead is now owned by his son, Asbury 
F. Perley, esq. 


reunion were representatives from tbe 





were gone. 


lively identified with the great Wash- 
ingtonian temperance movement of half 
The old home- 


Among those who assembled at this 


east and the west, the north and the 


the family and present on this occasion . 
were Rev. Dr. Miner and wife of Bos- 
ton, Mrs. Bishop Baker and family of 
Concord, N. H., Mrs. Rev. Chester 
Field and daughter of Boston, “Hon. 
Ira Colby and Dr. O. B. Way of Clare- 
mont, N. H., and Rev. L. C. Field of 
Concord, N. H. The exercises were 
held in a maple grove, set out by Capt. 
Perley himself in front of the old home. 
A bountiful repast was served; music 
and song enlivened the occasion; ad- 
dresses were made by different mem- 
bers of the family; prayer was offered 
by Rey. Dr. Miner, and the whole com- 
pany in conclusion united in singing the 
doxology. It was one of the pleasant- 
est and tenderest of gatherings, and 
will ever remain one of the brightest of 
spots in the memories of those who 
were present. F. 





Mother, have you a vacant seat in 
your home circle? During these ex- 
treme hot months, when so many hun- 
dred babies have sickened and died, 
have the terrible diseases of babyhood 
snatched a loved one from your home ? 
If so, you can read and weep with 
me. 

A darling boy, scarcely a year old, 
in his simplicity and purity, has taken 
flight, and is now safe in the arms of 
Jesus. 

But how much we miss them; the 
little arms from around our neck, the 
baby prattle, the dear, sweet, innocent 
face! Jesus, keep them; fold them 
closer to Thee; and we will wipe away 
the burning tears and patiently wait. 
“No tears shall be in heaven, no darkened 
room, 

No fear of death, nor silence of the tomb; 
But breezes ever fresh with love and truth, 


Shall brace the frame with an immortal 
youth.” MOTHER. 





FOR THE YOUNGEST READERS. 


CARRY’S MARKS, 


‘*¢For I bear in my body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus,’ ” repeated 
Miss Evans, slowly. ‘* My dear 
girls,” she said, ‘*have you these 
marks? It used to be the custom in 
India to brand the master’s name 
upon the arms of his servants, so 
that all who met them would know 
to whom they belonged. Do your 
lives show the name of the Lord Je- 
sus to all whom you meet?” 

‘“*O Bell!” cried Jenny Day, as 
they walked home from Sabbath- 
school. ‘Did you see Sarah 
Brooks in that new silk dress? 
Didn’t she feel grand!” 

‘*New!” returned Bell White, 
scornfully. ‘* I almost knew it was 
made out of one of her mother’s old 
ones; but she is a perfect little pea- 
cock, any way.” 

‘¢ How spiteful they are,” thought 
Carry Maynard; ‘“*I am glad I 
know better than to talk that way. 
Girls,” she said, aloud, ‘‘I think 
you are forgetting very quickly 
what Miss Evans read about the 
marks. The Bible says, ‘ Charity 
envieth not.’ ” 

‘© Yes,” answered Bell, angrily, 
‘Sand it says, too, ‘ Vaunteth not 
itself, is not puffed up with its own 
goodness ;’” and she added some- 
thing about Pharisees. 

‘*T wonder if I am conceited, and 
quote only the verses that don’t 
mean me,” said Carry to herself, as 
she crossed the street and entered 
the gate. ‘I am sure humility 
must be one of the marks ;” and she 
went up stairs and asked God to 
show her how bad she was, little 
dreaming how soon the prayer would 
be answered. 

After dinner she washed 
wiped the dishes and put them care- 
fully away. ‘* There,” thought she, 
‘‘if ‘cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness,’ Iam sure of one mark, for 
mother says I am an uncommonly 
neat little girl.” 

Meantime Charlie, finding his 
own library book rather dull, had 
commenced the reading of Carry’s. 
‘¢Here! that’s mine,” she cried. 
trying to snatch it from him; ‘‘] 
want it.” 

‘** Not till I finish this page,” he 
said, holding it up out of her reach. 

** No, I will have it now,” she in- 
sisted ; and by frantic efforts finally 
seized it, but not till she had left a 
long scratch on his hand, and re- 
ceived several pinches on her arm. 

She opened the book with a very 
red face, and the first that met he 
eye was the verse, ‘*‘ Ye have nee 
of patience.” 

**Oh, dear,” she sighed, ‘* there 
is another mark. Now, I suppose, 
I must carry this back to Charlie, 
and ask his forgiveness. 

‘*T am sorry I behaved so bad, 
and you may take the book all the 
afternoon,” she whispered, as slic 
laid it in his lap. 

Charlie stopped whistling. ‘‘Upon 
my word, I believe you are a Chris- 
tian, Carry,” he said, and then he 
fell to whistling again. But Carry 
went softly up-stairs,— Child 
Home. 


If there be any good in thee, believe 
that there is much more in others. |: 
hurteth thee most of all to prefer thy- 
self even to one. — Thomas a Kemyp. 

The reason why we do not know 
more ef heaven is because we do not 
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south. Among those connected wit 


know more of Jesus. 
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Che Farm and Garden, 


GREEN MANURING. 





BY HEBRON VINCENT. 





In an article some time since on 
‘Plant Food,” I spoke of chemical fer- 
tilizers, as reduced to formulas, after 
years of experiments by Prof. Stock- 
bridge of our State Agricultural College. 
To practice after the teachings of that 
system costs something, of course, but 
it pays. But while resort to that can- 
not, in my opinion, fail, the farmer 
should improve every available means 
at band to inerease his crops and im- 
prove his lands. Among these is green 
manuring. By this is meant the sow- 
ing, growing, and ploughing down of 
some vegetable crop while it is yet 
green, or alive and vigorous, to improve 
thesoil and aid in the production of fut- 
ure crops. The elements of which 
plants are composed can but help, when 
used as fertilizers, to restore to the soil 
plant food, and thus enter into the com- 
position of other plants. Several crops, 
say two or three, may be grown and 
ploughed down on the same lot during 
a single season. 

Many persons know that such a prac- 
tice is no new invention. It isnot even 
what we would denominate a modern 
invention. Of this we may be assured 
by consulling Roman writers who flour- 
ished just before the Christian era, as 
Cato, Varro, Virgil, and others, and 
Pliny soon after it. The Greeks, also, 
had knowledge of it as appears by the 
writings of Xenophon. 

In a paper by Mr. John F. Wolfinger 
of Pennsylvania, printed in the report 
of the department of Agriculture for the 
year 1864, we learn that the inhabitants 
of Flanders (now Belgium), in Europe, 
were the first among modern nations to 
sow and grow suitable plant and grass 
crops to be ploughed down into their 
soils for manurial purposes, such as red 
clover, spurry, sanfoin, ete. This writer 
says they were driven to the use of this 
kind of manure through necessity, the 
mother of invention; for their soil gen- 
erally consisted of white, loose, and po- 
rous sand, ill adapted to the growth of 
wheat. But the people of that country 
continued this practice till they con- 
verted their sandy soil into a rich and 
fertile loam. Although other plants 
were used, yet ‘‘red clover” seems to 
have been the great crop for manurial 
purposes as well as for fodder. This 
writer quotes Radcliffe, whe, in speaking 
of these people, says: ‘* Without clover 
no man in Flanders would pretend to 
call himself a farmer.” 

In close connection with this practice 
of green manuring is the rotation, or 
changing of farm crops, ‘* commonly 
called the alternate system of husband- 
ry.” This, also, the Flemish were the 
first to adopt. This combined system 
of manuring and alternation of crops 
was so successful in Flanders, where 
nature herself seemed almost to defy 
the attempt, that it was afterwards 
adopted, with suitable variations,in Ger- 
many, Holland, France, England, Scot- 
land, and other countries. It has also 
been adopted by some individuals in 
this country. The sandy soils of South- 
ern Massachusetts, incliding Cape Cod 
and the islands of Martha’s Vinevard 
and Nantucket, are no worse than — 
nay, not so poor as —the sandy lands 
of Belgium. And what has been done 
there can be done as well here. The 
outlay needs not be large; the greatest 
cost in money is for the seed. Sow 
this thick, much thicker than for an or- 
dinary crop. Following up the system, 
your land will have strength for the va- 
rious cereals, roots, bulbs and grasses. 
Of course you will make and use all you 
can of other kinds of dressing. The 
good farmer will not fail to do this. 

Do not grudge the crop you cover up, 

and think you are making a great sacri- 
fice when you put your plough into it, 
and that you cannot afford to deny your- 
self of the harvest now. You will have 
other fields to harvest, and other lots to 
mow. Work and wait. It will pay the 
better in the end. Farmers should, of 
course, exercise their wisdom as in oth- 
er cases, in selecting good seed. With 
regard to the kinds, every one must be 
his own judge, only that he choose what 
is most productive of vegetable mat- 
ter, and what is best adapted to his soil. 
Red clover, oats, barley, Indian buck- 
wheat, or turnips, even, are all good, 
only, as said above, sow liberally, that 
you may have a good coating of vege- 
table matter to plough under. Butone 
kind of seed should be sown at a time 
in the same place; because, for exam- 
ple, if grain and grass seed are sown 
together, the one ‘will be ready to 
plough in, when to plough it would be 
to sacrifice the other. Persons who 
have no sea-shore from which to replen- 
ish their barn-yards, should not think 
they are empty-handed as to the means 
of fertilization. They have a mine of 
their own, which, with persevering 
eflort, aided by the forces of nature, 
Which are youchsafed to all who will 
do their duty, will yield them what is 
better even than the shining dust itself, 
golden harvests. 


Hall's Journal of Health thus sums 
Up some of the uses of salt: ‘It will 
cure sick-headache, make cream freeze, 
make butter come, take ink stains out 
of cloth of any kind, kill wens, kill 
Worms, make the ground cool; and it 
is more congenial to celery, cabbage, 
etc. It will ease the itching pain caused 
by irritating skin diseases, cure hives, 
itch, ete. It will produce vomiting or 
Stop it, as you like, and many other 
things too numerous to mention. All 
pure salt will do this, to a certain de- 
Sree, but sea salt is the most effectual 
10 its action.” 








Russia is about to introduce the 
French metrical system. 


LITERARY AND EDUCATIONAL: 


An “ international Congress of geog- 
raphers ” will be opened at Brussels on 
the 11th of September. 


The presidency of the University of 
Chicago has been accepted by Dr. 
Alenzo Abernethy of Des Moines, Iowa. 


A movement is on foot in Germany 
to introduce Roman type instead of the 
Gothic so long in use. 

A normal department, to be known 
as the Ohio Free Normal School, is to 
be added to Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 

One hundred and ninety-six frash- 
men have thus far been admitted to 
Harvard this year. 

Baboo Loke Nath Ghose, a member 
of the Bengal Music School, has com- 
piled a Sanskrit Hymn-book (with an 
English version), consisting of four- 
teen odes set to Hindo rags and raginis, 
with European notation. 

Dr. Dollinger has been appointed 
president of the Munich Academy of 
Sciences, and keeper of the scientific 
collections of the kingdom of Bavaria. 


Hon. Asa Packard has expended 
about $1,000,000 on Lehigh University 
at Bethlehem, Pa., paying all the cur- 
rent expenses, which reach annually 
about $50,000. 


The Mikado of Japan has granted to 
journalists the right of sending what- 
ever communications they may desire, 
free of charge from one part of the 
the empire to another. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has 
been authorized to publish a history of 
the surveys and scientific expeditions 
undertaken by the United States. 

The Northwood Academy at North- 
wood, N. H., changes its name to the 
Coe Academy, after Eben S. Coe, of 
Bangor, Me., who gives it $10,000. 

Professor Dimmeck, principal of the 
Adams Academy, Quincy, Mass., gets 
$6,000 a year, and has a long summer 
vacation. 

Thomas Arnold, John Earl, and 
Henry Sweet are candidates for the va- 
cant Anglo Saxon professorship at Ox- 
ford. 


Max Mii'ler has chosen M. Darmes- 
teter, of Paris, to translate the Zend 
Scriptures for his forthceming series of 
ethnic Bibles. 

Commodore Foxhall A. Parker, of 
the Naval Academy, has finished the 
first volume of an elaborate history of 
‘* The Fleets of the Word.” 


Frances E. Lord, of Portland, who 
has been for many years teacher of 
Latin at Vassar College, has been elect- 
ed professor of Latin at Wellesley Col- 
lege. This is the second professor 
Maine has given to Wellesley. 

The death is announced of Prof. 
Glesener, of the University of Liege. 
He has made important discoveries in 
electro-magnetism, especially as ap- 
plied to telegraphy. 

The last number of the Lausanne 
Review of Theology and Philosophy 
pays a high tribute to the religious 
newspapers of America as beyond com- 
parison superior to those of Europe. 
This review is the organ of the moder- 
a'e orthodoxy of Switzerland. 

Professor Faweett, the blind mem- 
ber of Parliament, says that it is a mis- 
taken sense of delicacy which forbears 
to describe beautiful things or scenes 
in the presence of the blind, who are 
really always trying to see such things 
through others eyes, 


The presidency of the Dean Female 
College in Binghamton, N. Y., made 
vacant by the death of the late Rev. 
Dr. Smith, bas been accepted by the 
Rev. Dr. Paterson, a graduate of Edin- 
burgb Theological Seminary, and mem- 
ber of the Edinburgh School of Art. 
He will begin his new duties in Sep- 
tember. 

The record of the scientific results of 
the ‘‘ Polaris” expedition is nearly 
ready for issue. It will form four vol- 
umes, the first three of which, edited 
by Dr. Emil Bessels, will be devoted 
to hydrography, meteorology, and as- 
tronomy. The fourth volume, edited 
by Admiral C. H. Davis, one of the 
most scholarly of our naval officers, 
will contain a narrative of the expedi- 
tion and much biographical informa- 
tion. 

The first Russian newspaper dates 
from 1703. Peter the Great took part 
himseif, not in its editorial composition, 
but in correcting the proofs, as appears 
from sheets still in existence, on which 
are marks and alterations in his own 
handwriting. Only two copies of the 
first year’s edition have been preserved. 
They are in the Imperial Library of 
Stockholm. 


The beautiful new Pittsfield Athenx- 
um building, of blue limestone, trim- 
med with red sandstone, built for the 
town, at an outlay of $50,000, by Mr. 
Thomas Allen, of St. Louis, will be 
completed this week. The site was 
bought and cleared by the town at an 
outlay of some $35,000, which, with 
the expense of furnishing the building, 
yet to be provided for, will make its 
total cost about $100,000. 

The *‘ very modest” Society to En- 
courage Studies at Home had 298 stu- 
dents on the rolls last year, against 82 
the year before, and 45 for the first 
year. Its popularity suggests the form- 
ation of more such societies with cen- 
ters in different parts of the country. 
The Atlantic which has a particular af- 
fection for the enterpise, states that the 
choice of studies for the past year was 
as follows: 127 selected History, 118 
English Literature, 44 Science, 36 Art, 
19 German, 16 French; and of these 
about two-thirds persevered. Exami- 
nations were conducted by correspond- 
ence. ‘* The suciety, working as it 





does under the shelter of privacy, is 


consistently pursuing its purpose of 
giving its members greater power to 
make their home-life noble and cou- 
tented. The slight publicity which its 
aims and methods obtain may properly 
increase the range of its influence, but 
will not, it is very evident, persuade it 
from its true policy of quiet activity.”— 
Christian Union. 





Obituaries. 


CHRISTOPHER Tay Lor died in Chat- 
ham, Mass., June 11, 1876, aged 91 
years and 3 months. 

Father T. was born in Chatham, Feb. 
24, 1785. When young his parents 
moved to Orrington, Me., with whom 
he lived until he was married to Betsey 
Severance, in October, 1806, when he 
returned to Chatham, to the old home- 
stead where he was born, and where 
he lived many years and reared a large 
family of thirteen children. He lived 
to see wife and ten children pass over 
before him to the better land. His wife 
died March 16th, 1865, in the triumphs 
of Christian faith. He experienced the 
renewing grace of God when a young 
man, and united with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of which he remained 
a constant member until the close of 
his life. For years father T. has been a 
pillar in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Chatham, being one of its first mem- 
bers. I am told that only two old breth- 
ren remain who were in the Church 
when he joined it. He was the first 
Sabbath-school superintendent that this 
Church ever had, which office he held 
for many years. He also held other 
offices in the Church, and was ever 
ready to do all he could for the Church 
of his choice. He was respected and 
loved in life, and mourned and missed 
in death. Though he was not able to 
get out to meet with the Church the 
last year or more, still he felt a deep 
interest in its welfare, and would rejoice 
in hearing of its prosperity. 

His last illness was short, and though 
at times he was much distressed, yet he 
was very patient, He said to his pastor 
the day before he died, ‘“‘I am almost 
home.” He had the privilege of having 
his three daughters with him in his last 
hours, and, as might be expected, calm- 
ly he approached the river, and tri- 
umphantly he crossed to the *‘ ever- 
green shore.” ‘* Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord.” 

Chatham. S. McKeown. 


Mrs. Mary M., wife of Seth Martin, 
died in Monmouth, Me., June 16, 1876, 
aged 61 years. 

Mary Morse was born in Lincoln- 
ville, Me., April 24, 1815. She removed 
with her father’s family to Winthrop, 
Me., in 1837, at which place she was 
converted, in the great revival in that 
place in 1842, under the labors of Rev. 
D. B. Randall, by whom she was bap- 
tized. In 1845 she was married to Seth 
Martin, who, with their two daughters, 
an aged mother, one brother and one 
sister, mourns her departure, but not 
without hope. She struggled with poor 
health for the last twenty years. 

Her final sickness was attended with 
great feebleness and extreme suffering, 
and was not only endured with Chris- 
tian fortitude and resignation, but with 
hope, and finally with joy and triumph. 
In her last hours she was enabled to 
rejoice in prospect of her final depart- 
ure. With a countenance radiant with 
joy and g!adness she spoke many pre- 
cious words, some of which were the 
following: ‘‘ If I die, do not weep and 
mourn, for I shall be happy.” ‘* The 
Lord is my Shepherd. He leadeth me, 
He leadeth me!” ‘* When you look at 
me for the last time, or when you visit 
my grave, I shall not be there, but 
shall be praising God on the other 
shore.” She requested them to sing, 
** There is a home over there.” When 
they had sung the hymn, she exclaimed, 
** Yes, praise God ! 

‘I shall be at rest over there, 

For the end of my journey I see; 

Many dear to my heart over there, 

Are watching and waiting for me.’ ” 
At her request we then sang, 


“ Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly.” 

Then she wished her pastor to pray, 
expressing regret that her feebleness 
had prevented his praying in her room. 
This was at twilight, and before the sun 
arose the chariot came, and she went 
to be with God. Such a final hour was 
but a fitting counterpart of her Christian 
life. She had been in the fellowship of 
the Church thirty-four years. At her 
request the appropriate text was used: 
‘* There remaineth, therefore, a rest to 
the people of God” (Hebrews iv, 4). 
‘Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of His saints.” 

D. WATERHOUSE. 


Wma. N. Atwoop died in Wellfleet, 
Mass., June 14, 1876, aged 55 years. 

Brother A. fought faithfally for our 
liberties in the last war, was in fourteen 
battles, aud at Fredericksburg lost an 
arm. Honorably discharged, in this 
disabled state he came home, and was 
respected as an honest man and a true 
soldier. 

In 1867, while Rev. Chas. Nason was 
pastor, he was happily converted, and 
with his wife joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. A great change 
was manifest in him. He was truly 
a new man in Christ, and in this new 
life he lived until called home. A quiet, 
unassuming brother, he showed his un- 
ion with Jesus most in his daily walk. 
All the people loved him. 

Death came afier many months of 
lingering disease, and found him ready. 
We feel confident that he has gone 
safely to be with Jesus. A wife and five 
small children are left, but not without 
comfort. The widow’s God, the Father 
of the fatherless, will care tor and keep 
them. Beyond the river may they be 
re-united with the loved one gone be- 
fore. 


CorNELIUS’ HAMBLIN, for several 
years the oldest member of our Church 
in Wellfleet, Mass., April 25, 1876, in 
his 85th year. 

In the early struggles of this Church, 
Brother Hamblin shared quite largely. 
Through considerable opposition and 
many discouragements, he, with two 
or three earnest brethren, undertook to 
get the first place of worship in Well- 
fleet for those who loved the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and, in 1817, the 
house was dedicated. Then for many 
years he was an official member and an 
active worker in the Church. All 
through his life he contended for the 
old ways. _The changes which have 
come into our Methodism of later years 
he never received. 

In his last sickness he said to his 
pastor, ‘‘ All is well, brother; all is wel! 
—I'm going home.” And thus he 
passed over. A family of eleven chil- 
dren gathered at their father’s grave. 
A remarkable family — may they all be 





saved in heaven! A? F. 


‘in serving the Lord. 


Mrs. Harriet CHESLEY died of con- 
pus of the lungs, in Lincoln, Me., 

pril 16th, 1876, aged 65 years. 

In early youth Sister Chesley gave 
her heart te the blessed Saviour, and 
became the happy subject of His regen- 
erating grace. She very soon united 
with the Methodist Episcopal Chureh, 
and remained a constant member until 
called by the Master to come up higher, 
and so mingle with the Church trium- 
phant. 

Sister C.’3 high mental endowments, 
all consecrated to God, gave her great 
influence for good among the people. 
Her husband and all her children but 
one preceded her to the spirit land. 
Her memory will long be caerished in 
the hearts of a large circle of acquain- 
tances. J. A. M. 


Mrs. Harriet Estuer, wife of Wil- 
liam A. Arnold, of Salem, Mass., and 
daughter of Dyer N. and Eliza Elliott 
of Thompson, Conn., was born Aug. 
19, 1839, and died at her father’s home 
in Thompson, July 8, 1876. 

Sister Arnold was endowed, by the 
goodness of her heavenly Father, with 
great strength of character, eminently 
domestic tastes, abounding kindliness 
of heart, and all perfected and sancti- 
fied by an unobtrusive piety. In the 
providence of God she found a most 
faithful and devoted husband, to whom 
she was united in marriage at Thomp- 
son, Conn,, Dee. 31, 1863, and with 
whom, in the possession of all true 
wifely virtues, she has pressed her way 
towards heaven. 

Her only child, a son seven years 
old, was consecrated to God in infancy 
at the father’s home in Rockport, Mass., 
by Bishop Simpson, and the vows then 
taken to spiritually care for and instruct 
him have never been forgotten day or 
night, and she has unwayeringly led 
him in the ways of life. 

Sister Arnold was converted at the 
Methodist Church in Rockport, Mass., 
in the summer of 1868, during the pas- 
torate of Rev. Jarvis A. Ames. She 
had but recently moved to the town, 
and was unknown to the pastor, but, 
coming to the prayer-meeting on Sab- 
bath evening, resolved then and there, 
in the midst of the new surroundings, 
to give her heart and life to God. She 
accepted the pastor’s invitation, came 
to the altar and plead for mercy; and 
though the struggles of her heart were 
deep and long, yet she found pardon 
through repentance and faith ere she 
rose from her knees; and, so far as her 
pastor or husband have known, has 
‘*marched with steady tread and unfal- 
tering pnrpose towards the heavenly 
city, giving constant evidences of prep- 
aration for death and for glory.” 

But two or three days before she died 
she left her home in Salem, Mass., in 
apparently good health and spirits, for 
a brief visit to her childhood’s home in 
Thompson, Conn., and there, suddenly 
stricken by disease, with only 36 hours’ 
sickuess, she fell asleep in Jesus. Her 
husband was unable to reach her bed- 
side till several hours after her decease, 
but, even in this hour of most sudden 
bereavement can say, ‘‘ Glory be to His 
name for this religion which saves us to 
the uttermost!” Wm. D. BRIDGE. 

East Douglas, Aug. 8. 


While, perhaps, no one in the commu- 
nity would be more generally mourned 
and missed, ‘* being dead he yet speak- 
eth.” May the richest consolations of 
Divine grace sustain his sorrowing 
wife and fatherless little ones ! 

W. L. Paris. 











MANY who are suffering from the effects of the 
warm weather, and are debilitated, are advised by 
physicians to take moderate amounts of whiskey 
two or three times during the day. In a little 
while those who adopt this advice frequently in- 
erease the number of “drinks,” and in time be- 
come confirmed inebriates. A beverage which 
will not create thirst for intoxicating liquors, and 
which is intended especially for the benefit of de- 
bilitated persons, whether at home or abroad, is 
Dr. Scheuck’s Sea Wced Tonic. Containing the 
juices of many medicinal herbs, this preparation 
poes not create an appetite for the totoxicating 
cup. The nourishing and the life-supporting pro- 
perties of many valuable natural productions con- 
tained in it, and well known to medical men, have a 
A single bottle of 
the Tonic will demonstrate its valuable qualities, 
For debility arising from sickness, over exertion, 
or trom any cause whatever, a wineglassful of Sea 
Weed Tonic taken after meals will strengthen the 
Stemach and create an appetite for wholesome 
food. To all who are about leaving their homes, 
we desire to say that the excellent effects of Dr. 
Schenck’s seasonable remedies, Sea Weed Tonic. 
and Mandrake Pills,are particularly evident when 
taken by those who are injuriously affected by 
a change of water and diet. No person should 
leave home without takivg a supply of these safe 


xuards along. For sale by all Druggists. 
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most strengthening influence, 





PROF, RAINBOW’S 
( Rupture Cure Truss 


wnori®, No Steel Springs! 
V4 be 1 No Wooa Pads! No 
msow’> Ratchets or De- 
| composing Elastics! 

It fits like a glove and 
can be worn with as little dis- 
comfort. Call on, or address 
with stamp, M. LINCOLN. 
No. 8 Hamilton —_ (Room 

86 






_ 4 
10) Bostwu, ass. 


DR. BIRMINGHAM, 


Native Botanical Blood Physician, and all diseases 
that nature is heir to. 

Correct examinations without cost, and the re- 
sult of the medicine can be seen at the office, 

63 Cambridge St., cor. Chambers, Bos- 
ton. Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursday. 
Office hours from 9 A. M.to2 P. M. 174 


FITS & EPILEPSY 


POSTIVELY CURED. 


The worst cases of the longest standing, by using 








DR. HEBBARD’S CURE. 


IT HAS CURED THOUSANDS, 


and will give $1.000 for a case it will 
not benefit. A bottle sent freeto all addressing 
J. E. DIBBLEE, Chemist, Office, 1355 Broadway, 
New York. 218 








remedy for the cure for Cancers, I have made 
sr a special study for many years, and can give 
the strongest assurances that cancers (even of 
long standing can be cured.) Address Dr, 8. CUR- 
Tis, 174 Chester Avenue, Chelsea, Mass. 27 





POPHAM’S Beston Earth! Trial Package FREE 

Address with 3ct. stamp. C. A. BRa- 

ASTHM MAN, Ageut, 415 Washington St., 
SPECIFIC Boston, Mass. 202 eow 








A Cluster of Golden Opinions 
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RADBURY PIAN 


Have Manufactured and in use over 14,000 Instruments. 


The peculiar charm of this Piano is its adapta- 
tion to the buman voice as an accompaniment, 
owing to its sympathetic, mellow, yet rich and 
pewerful singing tones. 

62” From personal acquaintance with this firm, 
we can endorse them as worthy of the fullest con- 
fidence of the public, Weare using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satis- 
faction. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in 
sending for their illustrated price list and order- 
ing trom it, or to order, second-haud Pianos or Or- 
gans. They are reliable. 


Mrs. U. 8. Grant, Wash. St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y.)Rv.R.M.Hatfield.Cinn.O.) Rey. A. J. 
Gen O, E.Babcock,Wasb.! Gen.O.0. Howarea Wasb.| Rv. L. B.tugbie, Cinn, O. Rev. Davientn p p- 


Gen W.H.BeiknapSec.W. Bishop .E 8. Janes, N. Y.| Dr. J. M. Reid, N. Y 


Ch. Justice 8. P. Chase, 


C. Delano, Sec. Int. 

”, M.G. Creswell, Wash.|T. 8. Arthur, P 
Rev.O. H. Tiffany. Wash. 
Bobert Bonner, N 


hila. 
. J, Chambers, Phila. 


—} 


Rv. W. M.Punshon,Lond.) Philip Philips, N. Y. N. 


Rev. W.H. DePuy, D. D, 


Rev.Dr.JohnMcClintock,| Dr. C. N. Sims, Balt., Ma . ; 
Adm. D. D, Porter,Wash.| Dr, Jas. Cummins, Conn.| Dr. H. ee ay 


B. Riagaway, N.Y at pS N.Y. 
ands-st. Church B’klyn. 
Rey. Alf. Cookman, N. Y.| Bishop Merrill, St. Paul. 


Rey. J. E. Cookman,N.Y.| Bishop 1. W. Wiley. 


¥. At.-Gen. Williams,Wash.| W.G. Fischer, Phila. Pa,| Rey, J. § ‘ 
Grand Cent. Hotel, N. Y.|Rv.J.M.Walden,Chicago.) Chap. M’Cabe. Chicago, ait: f: &, lnckip, B. Y. 
Gen. Alvord, U.S. Army. Rev, E, O. Haven,8’klyn. 


Rev. L. Hitchcock, Cinn. 


Rev. Bradford K. Peirce says: We have had for more than three years in our home one of the 


**Bradbury Pianos,” advertised in our paper by Mr. Freeborn Garretson Smith, 
Its tone and touch are admirable, the former being full and sweet, and the latter gr 
former. It preserves its pitch and tune in a remarkable manner, and altogether is 


instruments that we have seen. 


its manufacturer, 
ateful to the p r- 
one of the best 


It has more than fulfilled the promise of Mr. Smith when be sold it 


to us, at his office in New York. We heartily commead bis announcements to such of our readers as 


are proposing to purchase a piano. 


Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage: ‘‘Kriend Smith is a Methodist, but his pianos are 


to hear mine talk and sing.” 


Bishop Ames says: **My Bradbury Piano is found after severe test and tria 


sired Yours, truly 


Baltimore, M 


all orthodox; you ought 


1 to be equal to all you 


promised, and is in all respects, inrichness of tone and singing oo? everything that could be de- 
. g.R 


Dr. E. 0, Haven says: **My Bradbury Piano continues to grow better every day, 


family more and more in love with it.” 


.Jan., 1874, - AMEs.” 


and myself and 


Bishop Simpson says: ** After a trial in his family for years, for beauty of finisl ; 
and for splendid quality of tone, our Bradbury Piano cannot be equaled.” » aad WeQeEEEy» 
Dr.J. H. Vincent: “For family worship, social gatherings, the Sabbath-schools and all kinds of 
musical entertainments, give me, in preference to all others. the sweet-toned Bradbury Piano. It 


excels in singing qualities.” 


Dr. Jas. McCanizy, Carlisle, Pa.: “My Bradbury is splendid.” 


The best manufactured; warrented for six years. 


Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; 


mosthiy installments received for the same, Old pianos taken in exchange; cash paid tor the same, 


Second- hand pianos at great bargains, from $50 to 


$200. Pianos tuned and repaired. 


Organs and Melodeons to Clergymen, Sabbath-schools and Churches supplied at a liberal discount. 


Send for illustrated price list. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH, 


Late Supt. for and successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, No. l4 E. Mth Street, bet. Broadway and 5th Ave- 
nue, N. Y. Factory, corner Raymond & Willoughby Sts., Brooklyn. 


ALFRED NEWHALL, 
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Agent for Boston and vicinity. 





ANNON’S WHOLESALE CARD 


HOUSE 712 Washington Street. 


Visiting Cards printed from Nickel Silver 

Type. 35 White Bristol, or 25 Tinted, or 12 
Snow Fiake, Marble, Repp or Damask, or 6 Glass, 
or 6 Floral, 10 cents, and 1-cent stamp, by mail, or 
furnished youin 5 minutes, or the whole 120 cards, 
in all,60 cents and two3-cent stamps. Allother kinds 
correspondingly low. 60 high-priced cards, no two 
alike, 50 cents; three packs $1. Lam supplying 
the trade in all directions, and with new machines 
shall soon ve able to print six millions per month. 
The cards shall be perfect and satisfactory in every 
respect. 240 styles. Illustrated Circular, Price 
List, etc.. to agents, 10 cents. 

206 W.C. CANNON, Boston, Mass, 





New Books Published 


BY THE 
BOOK CONCERN. 
PORTER'S HISTORY oF 
METHODISM. 


A Comprehensive History of Methodism, in one 
volume. By James Porter, D. D., author of the 
“Compendium of Methodism.” etc. 12mo, €0i 
pages. With Engravings., $1.75. 

The author devotes about two hundred pages of 








Brother EPHRAIM BROWN was born 
in Stark, Me., Aug. 24, 1811, and died 


Brother B. united with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at the age of 27 years, | 
and his life was an ornament to the 
Church with which he was connected, 
ever exhibiting by his walk and conver- 
sation a deep-toned piety; his highest 
ambition was to make himself useful to 
the Church and the world, He wasa 
regular subscriber to Zion’s HERALD 
for about twenty-five years. In his death 
an affectionate husband and father, and 
a good citizen has departed, but we 
mourn not as those without hope. 
L. G. B. 


Wituram C. Gitman died in New- 
port, Vt., June 11th, 1876, aged 67 
years. 

Brother Gilman was an honest, up- 
right man, pure in word and deed. He 
was converted in early life, and during 
the last years of his life was very active 
He loved the 
sanctuary, the prayer and class-meet- 
ings, and the Sunday-school. As a 
business man, a friend, and in his fam- 
ily, the virtue and praise of ‘* whatso- 
ever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report,” 
were translated into life. 

In the year of intense suffering which 
preceded the end, he was richly sus- 
tained by grace; and, as we looked 
upon his face, so peaceful in death, we 
felt the beauty and power of the echo 
from David’s harp: ** Mark the perfect 
man, and behold the upright, for the 
end of that man is pace. 

O. D. C. 


Capt. NELSON CROWELL died of hep- 
atetis at South Yarmouth, Mass., June 
28th, 1876, aged 53 years and 9 months. 

Capt. Crowell wss a ‘ self-made” 
man in the best sense of the term. 
Early thrown upon his own resources, 
his first years were years of constant 
struggle and incessant endeavor, both 
to support his widowed mother and to 
win a way for himself in the great 
world. His school-days were few; at 
the age of nine he chose the life of a 
sailor, in which he continued until his 
death. He was a man of strong will, 
of independence and originality of 
thought, always having a good reason 
for the opinions he entertained, and 
holding them until gatisfied they were 
erroneous, when he was just as decided 
in renouncing them. Widely read and 
remarkably observant, the defects in 
his early education were largely re- 
moved by the attaizments of riper years. 
Possessed of a well-stored mind, to- 
gether with social qualities of the high- 
est order, he was always an agreeable 
and instructive companion. A skillful 
and successful navigator, he was known 
all over the world, and while maintain- 
ing the best of discipline, his men were 
ever ready to enter his service for a 
second voyage. During the last few 
years of his life he was engaged in the 
southern trade, in which service he con- 
tracted the disease that terminated his 
life. He was converted, and joined the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in middle 
life, where his sterling qualities imme- 
diately displayed themselves in an ear- 
nest, manly type of Christianity. He 
was always at his post, just, charitable, 
generous. His noble, unselfish life, 
pointed exhortations and fervent pray- 
ers will long linger in the minds of the 
people. For several years an official 
member of the Church, he was noted 
for the wisdom of his counsels and his 
readiness to share its burdens and trials, 
of whatever nature. Shortly before his 
death he said to me, ‘‘I see no help 
away from the Cross; I believe the 
Bible, and have tried to follow its teach- 
ings. I have confidence in God, and 
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ECONOMY AND HEALTH. 


Doctor Johnson’s Health Lifts only cost $30. 
They are on exhibition and for sale at the Conpre- 
gational House, Beacon Street, Boston. The Lift 
isa neat, portable parlor ornament; alittle beauty 
and a complete Gymnasium in itSelf. 


JOHN SULLY, AGENT, 


216 - Cor. Beacon and Somerset Sts. Boston 


DOWNER’S OIL 4) 
450.000.0000 >. 
GALL’S SOLD’ 
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THE SAFEST JLLUMINATOR 


AND BESTIN THE WORLD. 








BEREAN SERIES 


— oF — 


Sunday-School Lessons. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
The 34 quarter of the Series for 1876 is 12 Les- 
sons in the Life of Solomon. 
Those who wish to begin now may subscribe for 
3, or 6 mouths. 


BEREAN LEAF — 5% cents per year. 

SUNDAY-SCHUOL JOURNAL ~5bcts. per year. 

PICTURE LESSON PAPER — %cts. per year. 

LEAF CLUSTER — $1.00 per quarter. 

SCHOLAR’S QUARTERLY —5cts. per quarter. 

NORMAL CLASS MAGAZINE — $1.50 per year, 
at the ssme rates for less than a year. 


THE BEST HELPS. 
WHEDON'S COMMENTARY — Vol.4,on the Old 
Testament. Kings to Esther. Price $2.50. 


WHEDON'S COMMENTARY —on Acts, for the 
Lessons of 4th Quarter — $1.75 per vol. 


LESSON COMPEND — Brief notes for the whole 
year by J. L. Hurlbut, 60 cents, 
JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 
New England Methodist Depository, 


200 38 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


THERE were twenty-five traveling Meth- 
odist preachers, and 4,921 Methodist mem- 
bers in America. Now there are nineteen 
thousand traveling preachers — about twen- 
ty five thousand local preachers, and more 
than three millions of members, holding 
the largest denominational Church property 
in the country, and sending missionaries 
to the four quarters of the world. The 
like progress was never known before. 
How it has been effected is an interesting 
questiou, which Dr. Porter’s late ** Com- 
prehensive History ” clear- 
ly and authoritatively answers. It also 
gives the marvelous history of Methodism, 
in all other parts of the world, since its 
beginning in 1739. 

Let it be read by every Methodist this 
CENTENNIAL YEAR. Published by Hitcu- 
cock & WaLpEN. Price $1 75, the cheap- 
est volume in the market. 


For Sale ty 
J.P. MAGEE, 
224 38 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TE Men to travel and sell goods to 
dealers. No peddling. $802 
month, hotel and traveling expenses 


paid, Momirom Masvcractcmine Co,, Cincinnati, Obie 











expect the victory through Christ.” 
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this book to European Methodism, with its adjuncts, 
appendages, and offshoots in the four quarters of 
the world, and the remainder to Methodism, in its 
various branches and benevolent operations, in 
America, giving the facts and figures from the be- 


te ginning. Thisis the only history which gives a 


complete View of the emancipation movement in 
Church and Nation. lt is brought down to the 
present year, while the other bistories of Method- 
ism are not continued later than the Centenary 
year. 


NEWMAN’S THRONES 
AND PALACES. 


Thrones and Palaces of Babylon and Nineveh. 
From Sea to Sea—a Thousand Miles on Herse- 
back. By John P. Newman, D. D. Very freely 
Illustrated. 8vo. 455 pages, $5.00, 


PORTER’S COMPENDIUM 
OF METHODISM. 


The Compendium of Methodism, By James Por- 
ter, D.D. Newly revised and enlarged, 12mo, 
$1.75. 


_—— 


BUCKLEY'S CHRISTIANS 
AND THE THEATRE. 


Christians and the Theatre. By J. M. Buckley. 
156 pages, 80 cents. 


CRANE’S METHODISM 
AND ITS METHODS. 
Methodism and Its Methods. By Rev. J. T. 


Crane, D. D., author of ** Popular Amusements,” 
12mo, 395 pages, $1.50, 


GENERAL MINUTES (or 1875 


lvol. 8vo. Paper, $1.00. 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 


38 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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LOVE ENTHRONED; 


or, Hssays on Bvangelical Per- 
fection, By Daniel Steele, D. D. 
Revised Edition. 12mo. $1.50. Giilt Edge. $2.00. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


Itis a precious means of grace, and will bear 
sweetness and light into thousands of hearts.— B. 
K. Peirce, D. D. 





Itis the only contribution of real genius this 
popular theme of perfect love has had in a hun- 
dred years—nay, since Ruthe'ford wrete and 
Charles Wesley sung. It is genius set on fire o1 
grace. — BISHOP HAVEN. 


It is a work that will attract the attention of the 
foremost scholars and thinkers as well as the 
masses.— THE CONTRIBUTOR, 


This book is on the right side. It is Wesleyan 
and scriptural as to its platform of sanctification. 
The style, if we may se speak, is more Fletcherian 
than Wesleyan. — CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, (Nash- 
ville.) 








FOR 


Singing Classes and Conventions. 


A great improvement upon all of Mr. Palmer’s 
former works, containing new ideas throughout, 
Every page sparkling with 


New and Beautiful Music. 


“THE SONG HERALD” 


Is the legitimate successor of ** SONG KING * 
and ** SONG QUEEN,” which have had a com- 
bined s#le of over 


350,000 COPIES! 
All Other Similar Works are but 


Imitations. 


Price $7,50 per dozen; Single Copy 
sent on receipt of 75 cents. 
pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Specimen 
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Wesleyan Building, 


36 BROOMFIELD STREET 


ROOMS TO LET. One large room, 


two smaller rooms. 





Gas, water and 
steam heat. No extra charges, and 
rent reasonable. Inquire of 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 


38 Bromfield Street, 


WESLEYAN HALL, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET. 
This beautiful hall is so located that it is free 





from noise at any hour of the day. Will accomno- 
date easily 400 persons, Is well adapted for Lee- 


res, Concerts, etc. Only one flightof stairs from 
the street. 


For terms, etc., inquire at 38 Bromfield Street, 
of J. P. MAGEE, or the Janitor. 
Jaly 20, tt 





OATMEAL SOAP The only genuine OAT- 
* MEAL SOAP is known 
wo'ld-wide as ROBINSON’S OATMEAL GLYCG- 
ERINE. It is the cheapest fine toilet soap. Ask 
for ROBINSON’s OATMEAL SOAP, 196 





Grimault & Co.’s) 
SYRUP of HYPOPHOSPHITE of LIME 


Is the best and most rati ali 
| the st rational of ali remedies 
against consumption. Under its influence the 
cough abates, the night sweats cease, and the 
patient rapidly recovers health. It gives the 
same result in most cases of lung (disease. q 
Sold by Druggists generally. / 


DELACRE'S 
tnd Grocers ct v I. FOUGERA & 60. 

spd AGENTS, NEW YORK. 
EF" CHOCOLATE 


RICE FLOUR TOILET SOAP. 


An extra fine white Tollet Soap, with abundant, 
agrecable and jatting perfume. Registerea Jaly 
13,1875. Made only by ROBINSON BROS. & CO., 
Boston. 196 


AARON R. GAY & CO., 
Stationers and Blank Book Manufacturers, 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 
ofany desired Pattern Made to Order, 


130 State Street. 
190 














We observe init an ccuracy of stat t, and 
a fairness that 1ises above narrow theories and 
embraces all the life of God in the soul of man. 
All who want to obtain all that Christ offers will 
be profited by the thoughts and spirit of this book. 
— E. 0. Haven, LL. D., Chancellor of Syracurse 
University. 


No man can read“ Love Enathroned” without 
being profoundly moved. It has mate high tide 
in elect Christian souls, and transported them to 
the Beulah land of assured possession.—J. E. 
LATIMER, D., Dean of the Theological Seminary 
of Boston University, 


A timely antidote, on the one hand, to all grovel- 
ing, sabterranecus, forms of Christian experience. 
and, on the other, to all perilous innovations of 
doctrine, discipline, or agency for the rurtherance 
of Christian holiness.— W. F. WARREN, LL. D. 
President of Boston University. 


FOR SALE BY JAMES P. MAGEE, 


1% 38 Bromficlu St., Bosten. 
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Business Potices. 








DRS. STRONG'S INSTITUTES, 
Saratoga Springs, New York, 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 

As a summer home it is unsurpassed in elegance 
of finish, completeness of appointments and at- 
tractive society. 

It is beautifully located with ample grounds near 
the principal springs, hotels and park. 

First-class Turkish, Russian, and other baths, 

214 Drs. 8S. 8. & 8. E. STRONG. 





FE ** REASONS WHY 
YOU SHOULD USE 


BEACH'S WASHING SOAP. 


Ist. Tt is full Weight. 
24. Itis Economy to use it. 
8d. It strictly Pure. 
4th. It is made of the Best Material, 
5th. It is saving iabor to use it. 
6th. It is a Neutral Soap. 
7th. It is a Powerful Detergent. 
&th. It can be used for the Finest Fabrics. 
9th. It is all itis pengeemonsea to be. 
10th. Everybody praises it 
L. BEACH & SON, 
208e0w Lawrence, Mass. 





THIS IS A WATCHFUL SEASON OF THE YEAR FOR 
Mothers, as great care and judgment is required 
in feeding infants and young children. Ridge’s 
Food is prepared to fill this greatest of all wants. 
Don’t leave a trial too late, 196 





Pike’s Centennial Salt Rheum Salve. 
WARRANTED. Sent by mail, on receipt of 25 cts, 
Address J. J. PIKE & CO., Chelsea, Mass. 

228 





PHOSPHORUS on the brain, they say, is the medi- 
cal man’s complaint just now. Well if they had 
more of it in the brain. Feed the little chiidren 
upon the Royal Food, made by Kenneth Campbell 
& Co.. and sold by all druggists, and dosing with 
phospborus will not be needed when they become 
men and women. 222 





SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE as it is, GLENN’S 
SULPHUR Soap, is a most efficient remedy for cer- 
tain obnoxious diseases, to be cured of which those 
afMflic ed with them ofien spend thousands of dollars 
to no purpose, 212 





Money Letters from Aug. 14 to 21. 
J. N. Albee, C. J. Blair, F. A. Bragdon, G. C. 
Crawford, R. T. Hill, C. Jacobs, C. F, Libby, C, C. 
Mason, A. Perry, B. Piper, E. Richardson, A. D. 
Trowb. 
Money received from Versuilles, Ct., for subscrip- 
tion; no name signed — please send name. 








Church Register, 
HERALD CALENDAR, 
Portland District Camp-meeting, at Old 
Orchard, 
Springfield District Camp-meeting, at 
Northampton, 
Sterling Camp-meeting begins 








Aug. 21-26 


Aug. 21-26 
Aug. 21 


Martha’s Vineyard Camp meeting begins Aug. 21 
Northport Camp- meeting begins Aug. 21 
Central Vermont Camp-mceting begins Aug. 22 
New Haven Camp-meeting (eight days), Aug. 23 


Hamilton Camp-meeting, Aug, 22-29 
East Poland Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-28 
Willimantic Camp-meting begins Aug. 26 
North Castine Camp-weetiog begins Aug. 28 


Claremont Junction Union Camp-meet- 
ing Aug. 25-Sept.1 
Lyndonville (St. Johnsbury District, Vt. 
Conference) Camp-meeting, Aug. 28-Sept. 2 
Portland Dis’t Camp meeting, at Mar- 
tha’s Grove, Fryeburg, Aug. 28-Sept. 4 
Hedding Camp-weeting, E. Epping, Aug. 28-Sept.2 
East Livermore Camp: meeting, Aug. 30-Sept.7 
Corner-stone laying, at Mansfi-ld, Mass, Aug. 30 
Charleston (Me ) Cawp-weetlog, Sept. 4-9 
Winnipesaukee Camp-meeting (Wiers, 
N.H.), 
East Machias Camp-meeting, 
Nobleborv’ Camp- meeting, 
National Holiness Camp-meeting, at Old 
Orchard, Sept. 6-16 
Wilmot Camp-meeting Sept. 11-16 
Northumberland (N. H ) Camp- meeting, Se: t. 11-16 
Bangor District Conference, Brewer, sept. 19, 20 
Rockland District Ministerial Associa- 


Sept. 4 9 
Sept. 4-9 
Sept. 4-9 


tion, Damariscotta, Me., Oct. 3,4 
Dover District Pieachers’ Meeting, Oct, 18, 19 
Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, opens Aug. 23 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY: 

College of Liveral Arts opens Sept. 21 

College of Music - Sept. 14 

College of Agricalture Aug. 24 

School of Theology » Sept. 20 

School of Law “ Oct.4 

School«f Medicine ad Oct. 4 

School of Oratory Oct. li 

Sept. 20 


School of All Sciences ad 








QUARTERLY MEETINGS, 
GARDINER DISTRICT — SECOND QUARTER. 

Sept. - 2and 3, Gardiver; 2 and 3, Bath, H. W. 
Bolton; 2 and 3, Lewiston, L. Bean; 9 and 1, Harps- 
well; 16 and 17, Monmouth; 16 and 17, Newry, P. G- 
Sprague; 23 and 24, Otisheld; 23 and 24, So. Paris, 
W.B. Bartlett; 25 and 24, Mec, Falls, J. B. Lapham; 
23 and 24, Minot, G. R. Wilkins; 23, 24, Oxford, N. 
C, Clifford; 30 snd Oct. 1, Gorham, N. H. 

Oct. —3 and 4, Gilead; 5 and 6, Mason; 7 and 8. 
Bethel; 9 and 10 Upton; 14 and 15 Woodstock; 14 
and 15, Richmond, A. R. Sylvester; 14 and 15, Bow- 
doinham, F. Gr: venor; 14 and 15, North Auburn, G. 
D. Lindsey ; 21 and 22, Lisbon; 28 and 29, Bridgton. 

Nov. —4 and 5, Freeport. E. MARTIN. 

Augusta, Aug. 16th. 





FALL RIVER DISTKICT— SECOND QUARTER. 
({Remainder.) 

Sept. — Fall River, Quarry St., 1; North Charch, 
2,3 Pp. M.; 8S. Somerset, 3, eve.; St. Paul’s,4; Som- 
erset, 5; N. Easton, Washington St., 6; Marshfield, 
9,10 A.M.; Duxbury 10, eve.; Scituate, 11; E. Wey- 
mouth, 12: Brockton, Centre Church, 13; Hanover, 
16 and 17, Pp. M.; W. Duxbury, 17, eve.; E. Bridge- 
water, 19; S. Abington,°0; Fall River, First Church, 
21; Brayton Church, 22; Rockland, 23, 24, 

Oct. — Taunton, Grace Chuch, 5; First Church, 6; 
Cochesett, 7 and 8, A. M.; Bridgewater, 8, P. M.; 
Myricks, 9; Terry St. 10; Dighton, 11; N. Stoughton, 
12; S. Hansov, 13; Plymouth, 14 and 15; 8. Brain- 
tree, 16; Westport Point, 17; Little Compton, 18: 
Newport, First Church, 19; Thames St., 20; Mid- 
dletown, 21 and 22, Pp. M.; Portsmouth, 22, eve, 

District Miuisterial Association, at Dighton, Nov. 
23-25; Sharon, 27. W. V. Morrison. 

Vineyard Grove, Aug. 15, 





BANGOR DISTRICT CONFERENCE. — The 
First District Conference for Bangor District for 
the present Conference year will commence at 
Brewer, Tuesday A. M. Sept. 19, 1876. This Confer- 
ence is composed of all the traveling and local 
preachers, exborters and district stewards of the 
district, together with one Sunday-school superin- 
tendent and one class leader from each pastoral 
charge. All the members above named are to re- 
port briefly the condition of the work under their 
eare, and also the amount of labour they have sev- 
erally expended during the half year. 

The District Stewards will meet on Wednesday, 
Sept. 20, a 2 o’clock P. M., in the church, 

Danforth, Aug. 14, 1876. A. PRINCE. 





CORNER-STONE LAYING.—Emmanuel Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church.JMansficld, Mass, The cor- 
ner-stone of our new church will be laid (D. V.) oc 
Wednesday. Aug. 30, at 5.30 Pp. mM. Rev. J. W. 
Brewster will de'iver an address, and appropriate 
ceremonies will be observed. After the stone lay- 
ing, a Tea Party wilt be beld, to be followed by a 
Sociable in the evening. Former pastors, the clergy 
and the public generally are cordially invited. 

Trains leave B ston from Boston and Providence 
Depot at 2,4, and 4.35 Pp. M.; leave Providence at 
1.35, 3,15, and 4.15, P. M. 

2t JOHN OLDHAM, Pastor. 





DEDICATUON, — The new Methodist Episcopal 
Church ih Dover, N. H., will be dedicated to the 
worsbip of Almighty God on Wednesday, Sept, 6th, 
at? P.M.; Bishop R. 8. Foster, D. D. LL. D., will 
preach the dedicatory sermon. Rey. James M, 
Buckley, D. D., of Stamford, Ct., will preach at 
7.40 P.M. All former pastors are especially in- 
vited to be present. Ministerial brethren, and all 
friends from nelzbboring cities and towns, we shall 
be pleased to see at this service. Ample entertain- 
ment will be provided for all who would be pleased 
to remain and listen to Bro. Buckley in the evening. 

0. W. ScorTT, Pastor. 





THE FALL RIVER DISTRICT MINISTERIAL 
ASSOCIATION will hold its next session at Dight- 
on, Oct, 23-25, W. V. Morrison. 

Vineyard Grove, Aug. 14. 





THE DISTRICT STEWARDS OF CONCORD 
DISTRICT will hold a meeting at Wiers Camp- 
ground on Wednesday, Sept. 6, at 1 o’eluck P. m. 

So. Newmarket, Aug. 16. J.P. 


NOTICE, = Brethren who purpose attending the 
Conference to be held at Brewer, Sept. 19 and 20, 
are requested to drop a postal card to the prstor, 
W. B. ELDRIDGE. 





NOTICE.—Bromfield- street Methodist Episcopal 
church, which has been undergoing extensive re- 
pairs during the past few weeks, will be re-opened 
for divine service on Sunday. Bishop Haven will 
preach in the morning bis Centennial sermon, and 
the Rev. Dr. Townsend will preach in the evening. 


—,—] 








fHlarriages. 








In Newfield, Me., Aug. 14, at the Methodist par- 
sonage, by Rev. John Gibson, Frank A. Loud to 
Miss Ella F. Chellis, both of Adam’s Corner, New- 
field; June 3, by the same, at same place, Augustus 
F. Bradeen to Miss Maggie A. Strout, both of 
Cornish, Me. 

In Orrington Centre, Me., by Rev. D. M. True, 
James E. Wentworth to Mrs. Eliza E, Whelden, 
both of O.; Aug. 16, by the same, Siduey TL. Rogers 
of Orrington to Miss Myra D. Cowan of Hampden. 
Me; at same time and place, Edward E,. Winn, of 
tang Mass., to Miss Belle 8. Rogers of Orring- 
ton, Me, 

In No. Conway, N. H., Aug. 12. by Rev. O. M. 
Cousens, Horatio 8. Nute to Miss Auna B. Thurs- 
ton of Eaton, N. H. 








Deaths. 








In Monument, Mass., Aug. 8, Mrs. Lydia Bur- 
gess, wife of the late Perez Burgess, aged 83 years, 
3 months, 78 days. 








THE GREAT CHIME of thirteen bells, 
representing the original thirteen States, 
now on exhibition at the Centennial, 
is one of the principal attractions of the 
Centennial, and is well worth a special 
visit. Their beautiful harmony and 
tone are noticed by all who listen to 
the sweet melodies performed upon 
them daily. They have been pronounced 
the finest chime ever made in this coun- 
try, and reflect great credit upon the 
manafacturers, Henry McShane & Co., 
proprietors of the well-known McShane 
Bell Foundry, of Baltimore, Md. This 
chime was made especially for the Cen- 
tennial Exposition, and will be sold at 
the close of the exhibition for the cost 
of manufacture. Any chureh desiring 
a chime of bells, by procuring ¢his, will 
obtain one which cannot be excelled in 
this country, alsoa souvenir of our Cen- 
tennial, which no other church can ob- 
tain, as this is the only chime of bells 
at the exhibition. Some of the churches 
in Philadelphia, desirous of retaining 
this relic of the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary in this city, have already moved in 
the matter of negotiating forthem. Full 
particulars of the tone and weight of 
each bell will be furnished with pleas- 
ure, by Messrs. McShane & Co. Should 
the chimes be sold, the name of one of 
the original thirteen States will be en- 
graved on each of the bells, as a per- 
petual memorial of the one-hundredth 
anniversary. Messrs. McShane & Co. 
have prepared a beautiful ticket of in- 
Vitation to visit the chimes, which will 
be mailed to any one applying for them. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP vs. ALCOHOLIC 
Tonics.—It has been a desideratum witb 
the medical] profession to procure a pre- 
paration of iron less objectionable than 
any of those now in use, which often 
produee unfavorable effects upon the 
system, especially when prepared with 
alcoholic fluids. 

In many cases of debility and con- 
valescence from disease, where a tonic 
is indicated, wine, brandy, porter, etc. 
bave been recommended; but these are 
of very doubtful efficacy, to say the 
least. Alcohol is never digested, is 
ranked among the diffusible stimuli, and 
is incapable of affording nutrition. It 
creates generally an unnatural excite- 
ment and derangemeut of the circula- 
tion, irritating the whole system by 
preventing the blood from losing its 
carbon. Again, how difficult it is to 
obtain an article approaching to purity, 
almost all the wines, brandies, porters, 
ete., being more or less adulterated. 

Such being the case with regard to 
the spirituous preparations of iron, and 
the alcoholic drinks, of which any one 
can satisfy himself by investigating the 
subject, an opportunity is now presented 
in the PERUVIAN SYRUP, for the trial of 
an article in general practice, which has 
the very strongest recommendations 
from medical and scientific men of the 
highest character —a preparation which 
so happily combines the protoxide of 
iron with the other constituent parts 
that the effects incident to the use of 
iron salts are entirely obviated. 

For all cases in which iron or any 
tonic is needed this preparation is con- 
fidently believed to be far superior to 
any other. It seems to purify the very 
fountain of health. 


ScroFuLous Humors.—The VEGE- 
TINE has cured many cases of Scrotula 
of five, ten and twenty years’ standing, 
where the patient bas had many physi- 
cians, tried many of the known reme- 
dies; and, after trying the VEGETINE, 
the common remark is, ** It acts differ- 
ently, works differently, from any medi- 
cine I have ever taken.” VEGETINE 
will cleanse Scrofula from the system. 
Try it. 

In our northern latitude where sud- 
den changes of temperature are so com- 
mon, be sure and keep supplied with 
Adamson's Balsam. It tempers the 
climate aad wards off consumption. 
Price 35 cts. 


Wanted, a good Methodist brother on 
every camp-meeting ground, well rec- 
ommended and well acquainted with 
the people, to sell and put my Patent 
Improved Earth Closets. See adver- 
tisement. Manufactured and for sale 
by C. D. Holmes, carpenter, 20 Creek 
Square, Boston. 


ASTHMA and CATARRH. — See Dr. 
Langeli’s advertisement. 








{Continued from 5th page. j 

building they are erecting upon the Epping 
eamp-ground. It will be one of the best, 
a much larger company than usual is ex- 
pected to be present this year to occupy it. 
The Methodist society of Portsmouth are 
enjoying this year their share of the city 
honors. The present mayor is a member 
of the congregation, and Mr. John Dane, a 
local preacher of the Church, has just been 
appointed city marshal. 

The new Methodist church at Dover will 
be dedicated in the afternoon of Sept. 6th, 
Bishop Foster preaching. Rev. J. M. Buck- 
ley, D. D., is expected to preach in the 
evening. 

The Methodists of Laconia are building 
an excellent new house on the camp-ground 
at Wiers. It will be second to none on the 
ground. Its size is 20 by 50, and it is excel- 
lently arranged. 

An excellent lay sister of Candia, Mrs. 
Melinda Dearbon, was recently stricken 
down with paralysis of the brain. Some 
will remember her as the one who last year 
gave the money to extinguish the debt on 
the Candia Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The Belknap Association of Congrega- 
tional ministers lately held a meeting, with 
their families, on the Weirs camp-ground. 
The meeting was purely for social purposes, 
and a good time was enjoyed. 

The Methodists of Londonderry, under the 
leadersbip of their active pastor, Rev. J. 
Spalding, are holding tent-meetings in differ- 
ent parts of the town. A tent 16 x 30 has 
been prepared, and is moved from place to 





place. 


Rev. Jonathan McGee, a veteran Con- 
gregatio.al mioister, died in Nashua, Aug. 
3d, aged 87 years. His active ministerial 
service covered a period of 60 years. 

The Universalists of Concord are frescoing 
and otherwise repairing and improving their 
house of worship. 

Rey. W. O. White, for twenty-five years 
pastor of the Unitarian Church of Keene, is 
to have a year’s vacation which he will use 
for a trip to Europe. 

The Unitarians of Newport are laying out 
$1,000 for the improvement of their house of 
worship. 

Rev. G. H. Morse has closed his labors 
ong the Congregational Church of Henni- 

er. 

A good, substantial building is being erect- 
ed on the Epping Camp-ground by the Me- 
thuen society. The pastor of the Church, 
Rev. C. A. Cressey, and also Rev. L. L. 
Eastman, whose home is in Methuen, have 
been hard at work upon it. H. 





CONNECTICUT. 

Norwich District.— Brothers Lovejoy 
and Howard have been quite unwell,but are 
recovering. 

One of the good pastors on the district, 
who is very hostile to tobacco culture or 
use, was the victim of a harmless joke not 
long since. A neighbor asked him if be 
would not like a few cabbage plants to set 
out. The plants were taken and duly put 
under the care of mother earth. The neigh- 
bor in passing the next day inquired how 
the tobacco plants got along ? Report says 
they “‘got along” over the fence in a few 
minutes. 

A pleasant and encouraging occasion was 
the re-opening of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Colchester. The old dingy room 
had been enlarged and transformed intoa 
commodious and attractive place cf wor- 
ship. Dr. Ives preached both afternoon and 
evening, and, of course, raised or secured 
pledges, for the amount asked. Four thou- 
sand dollars were called for, and $4,788 
pledged. These are considered reliable. 
Under the pastorate of Brother Fuller the 
Church is enjoying a high degree of tempo- 
ral and spiritual prosperity. 

Willimantic camp-ground never looked 
more attractive than at this season. Im 
provements are made every year. Being on 
a hill, with pure air and good water, itis a 
fine place for rest and recuperation. Some 
thirty families are enjoying the Juxury at 
this time. The number so doing increases 
every year. There has never been such de- 
mand, above the supply, for family tents or 
cottages as this year. We hope to hear Dr. 
Butler, the editor of the HERALD, and other 
distinguished strangers during the coming 
meeting. 

A few conversions on the district indicate 
the presence of the Spirit, and encourage the 
hope of a brilliant outpouring on the meet- 
ing. 8. 


~—> 





VERMONT. 

There is a five condition of things gener- 
ally on the St. Johnsbury District. 

At the quarterly meeting he!d at Walden, 
July 30, three were baptized and four re- 
ceived on probation. On Sunday there was 
an excellent quarterly meeting at Craftsbury. 
Brother Folsom was cordially received and 
is much liked. He received seven into the 
Church at the quarterly meeting. 

In the aflernoon of the same day Brother 
Jones received three on probation at Hard- 
wick, where a good interest prevails. 

A precious work is in progress in Jay. 
Brother Evans baptized seventeen at one 
time recently, and has received twenty-six 
on probation. 

Brother Worthen,of Chelsea, was unfortu- 
nate in falling against some ivy a few days 
ugo, and beivg badly poisoned. He has had 
a pleasant opening at his new appointment, 
and indications of a good work of grace. He 
baptized six converts recently. 

Northfield has a bed-quilt which was 
brought over in the Mayflower, aud the 
identical shovel that was used to break 
ground for the first railroad in Vermont; 
also a harness 209 years old. Castleton hus 
a wine glass 200 years old; asilver porringer 
formerly the property of Rev. John Williams 
of Deerfield, Mass., and taken by the family 
into Canada when they were made captive 
by Indians; silver spoons and china plate 
200 years old, and several other articles of 
equal interest. 

An “affair of honor” came off at Rich- 
ford last week. Six young Frenchmen 
came out from Montreal, some of them re- 
cently from France, over the Southeastern 
Counties’ Railroad to settle an old dispute, 
thinking evidently that they could shoot each 
other with impunity this side of the line. 
They left the train at Ricbford, and immedi- 
ately proceeded to a pasture in the vicinity, 
where the arrangements were made by the 
seconds of each side, and the principals fired 
twice at each other. The last shot struck 
ove of the men in the thigh, but was easily 
extracted by the physician. Vermonters do 
not believe in duelling, and our laws are se- 
vere on such crime; hence, while the young 
“ bloods” were waiting for the train to re- 
turn to the Queen’s dominions, they were al! 
arrested and bound up for trial in the sum of 
$2,000. In default of suitable bail they were 
escorted to the county jail at St. Albans, 
where they bad free lodgings for several 
days. We understand that they have since 
obtained bail, and are at liberty. 

A sad and fatal accident happened a few 
days ago to the youngest son of Hon. R. J. 
Saxe, U.S. consul at St. Johns, P.Q. The 
young man had been fighting fire in Sheldon, 
the former home of his father and where he 
still has a store conducted by an older son as 
partner. It was about midnight when “ Rob- 
bie ” returned from the fire, and, finding the 
steps removed from the store and the key- 
hole filled with mud, he thought that possibly 
there were burglars in the store. He handed 
arevolver he had borrowed to a young friend 
who was with him, and climbed to the door, 
when the pistol went off in the hands of his 
companion, the ball striking him in the thigh 
passing upward into the bowels. He lived 
two days. Brother Saxe and family, who 
are respected members of our Church at 
Sheldon, have our cordial sympathy. 

Groton is prospering still. Brother Ham- 
ilton writes us that they organized a Y. M. 
C. A. at Ryegate with which many of the 
Groton people have united; and he says they 
and the Scotch brethren get along finely to- 
gether. The Groton Sunday-school had a 
pleasant picnic by rail over to Marshfield a 
few days ago. 

Northfield and Morrisville camp-meetings 
are in progress this week. The Lyndon 
and Franklin meetings occur next week. 

The State fair is to be held at St. Albans 
this year. The ladies of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church propose to furnish refresh- 
ments on a grand scale, the proceeds to go 
for the benefit of the new church enterprise. 

The Seminary at Montpelier opens this 
week with promising indications. +e 

— Mr. Plimsoll has received a flattering 
testimonial from the workingmen of Shef- 
field, in the form of a magnificent silver cup 
richly chased, weighing 136 ounces. Its 
cost was $650, and it was paid for entirely 








by the subscription of workingmen. 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


DEAR HERALD: The closing hours of 
Congress always furnish so many amusing 
incidents, that we cannot refrain from men- 
tioning some of them, thinking they may be 
of interest to your readers. The House was 
in session the whole of Monday night, ad- 
journing at six o’clock on Tuesdzy until 
twelve o’clock of the same day. 

About two o’clock the scene presented by 
this august body was truly ridiculous. The 
pages were busy in the gallery throwing 
cushions down to the floor for members to 
sleep on. The first participants were Mr. 
Caulfield and Mr. Robbins. While the pages 
were busy throwing cushions for these two 
gentlemen, they broke a chandelier, and 
were called to order by the guvel. But this 
did not discourage members in their purpose 
to gain somerest. Having rolled up the ends 
of cushions, they quietly composed them- 
selves, and slept in spite of the attempts of 
their companions to arouse them, by tickling 
them in the ears with straws, and the like. 
Afier some half dozen were laid away in 
this manner the Speaker called the members 
to order, and threatened to have pages and 
doorkeepers discharged unless they imme- 
diately desisted in their way of doing. When 
this order came there were several cushions 
hanging Over the gallery just ready to fall 
with another pull, and it was amusing to 
see the tall members jumping for them. 
Anything but order prevailed, and when the 
sun was an hour high the fagged-out mem- 
bers took their way homeward. In the 
Senate Mr. Eaton occupied most of the time 
in speaking upon the sectarian school ques- 
tion. 

At twelve o’clock Congress re-assembled, 
and shortly after, the President accompanied 
by his Cabinet and clerks arrived at the 
Cupito], and remained there until seven 
o’clock and after. He, of course, signed a 
great many bills. About half-past seven 
o’clock, Senator Edmunds called for the read- 
ing of the report. As it was not printed, 
Mr. McCreery offered a resolution of thanks 
to Senator Ferry for the able and impartial 
manner in which he had presided over the 
deliberations of the Senate, which was 
unanimously adopted. Mr. Ferry in reply 
delivered an eloquent farewell, and closed 
with the prayer that Heaven might guide 
and care for them during the recess, and 
return them with renewed vigor and health 
to their labors of the next. 

In the House a great deal of feeling was 
manifested during the closing hours, as 
reports were continually coming in, in re- 
gard to the condition of Mr.-Kerr. At one 
time his death was reported, but as there 
was no good authority for believing the 
report, no action was taken. It was well 
that such was the case, for, later in the af- 
ternoon, telegrams were received from Mr. 
Kerr intorming bis friends of his condition. 
General Banks showed forth his true nobil- 
ity of character yesterday in proposing a 
resolution expressive of confidence and re- 
spect for the dying Speaker of the House. 
It was the proper thing to do, and no one 
could have done it more gracefully than 
General Banks. 

Having occasion to visit the capitol ‘on 
Tuesday, we were detained some time in one 
of the commitiee rooms. While there we 
noticed the frequent passing and re-passing 
of Dr. Mary Wuiker, whose costume attracts 
a crowd wherever she is. Stepping into a 
reception room for a few moments we found 
her there busy, * button-holing”’ every one 
she met, both gentlemen and ladies. There 
has been considerable talk about establish- 
ing a ** Woman’s National College” here, 
and we presume she was advocating its in- 
terests. Mrs. Belvu Lockwood is to preside 
over the Law Department, Dr. Mary over 
the Medical, but the Doctor of Divinity has 
not been selected yet. 

Thus ended the first session of the Forty- 
fourth Congress. For a week or ten days 
the capitol will be lively with members 
packing away their books and papers, and 
getting ready toleave forhome. Then there 
will be months of quiet and rest, and the old 
capitol] will be molested by none save sight- 
seers, 

Just now the Wasbington Grove camp- 
meeting is gathered but a short distance 
from the city, and we hear great reports of 
God’s works among the unconverted. Ib 
my next letter I hope to tell you something 
of it, as IT wish to attend. A. 

August 17. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


— Congress adjourned on the 16th. 

— Five hundred Crow Indians have vol- 
unteered to join General Terry. 

—An order consolidating the Internal 
Revenue districts hus been issued. 

—An early termination of the Mexican 
revolution is predicted by the government 
organs of that country. 

— The strike of the brakemen on the Ohio 
and Mississippi Railrowd is virtually ended. 

—An immense Sunday-school gathering 
was held at Allanta, Ga., on the 16th. 

— A statue of Livingstone was unveiled at 
Edinburgh, Scotland, on Tuesday. 

—The revolutionists in San Domingo, 
have recently lost two battles. 

— The advanced liberals of Buckingham, 
Eng., have resolved to ask Joseph Arch to 
stand as their candidate at the next election. 

— The executors of the late A. T. Stew- 
art’s will have just lest an important law- 
suit, 

— The whaling barque Catalpa of New 
Bedford, having on board the six Fenians 
who escaped from imprisonment on the 
coast of Australia, arrived in New York on 
Saturday morning. 

— Judge Stone of the United States Court 
who was kidnapped and taken from a train 
on the Colorado Central Railroad on Tues- 
day, has escaped from his captors. 

— A serious accident occurred on the Lake 
Shore Railroad near Northeast Pennsylvan- 
ia on Tuesday night. Several persons were 
injured, but none killed. Investigation 
shows it to have been the work of train 
wreckers. 

— The cash receipts at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition thus far have exceeded $800,000, 
with over $40.000 royalty on beer and soda. 

— The bursting of a boiler of a Japanese 
steamer on the Inland Sea, July 4, caused a 
loss of twenty lives. 

— Thousands of deaths are resulting from 
the famine in the north of China. 

— Mr. J. M. Turner, United States consul 
to the Republic of Liberia, is about to re- 
sign on account of ill-heath. 

— The defeat of Turks by the Montenegrins 
bas been confirmed. It was a very serious 
affair for the Turks, who lost 8.000 men. 

— Two children at Richford, Vt., set their 
father’s barn on fire on Thursday, and one 
of them was burned to death. 

—Notwithstanding Mr. Disraeli is to be ele- 
vated to the peerage he will still retain the 
prime ministersbip. 

—Tsaac Strohm, an old and faithful clerk 
of the House of Representatives, hus been 
dismissed to make room for an ex-Confeder- 
ate. . 

—The return ofex-Queen Isabella to Spain 
appears to have encouraged the moderates 
to assume a more ambitious attitude than 
heretofore, and another ministerial crisis is 





— The duelists at Richford, Vt., have been 
released on bail. 

— Gov. Cheney of New Hampshire had a 
sudden attack of illness on Thursday. 

— Public Printer Clapp has been re-ap- 
pointed. 

— The 99th anniversary of the battle of 
Bennington was appropriately celebrated on 
the 16th. 

— The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association have voted to appropriate the 
sum of $4,000 toward the establishment, in 
connection with the Institute of Technology, 
ofaschool for young mechanics,on the system 
of instruction pursued in the Russian me- 
chanieal schools. 

— It is stated that post traders have been 
selling large quantities of war material to the 
Indians. 

— Horrible stories of cruelties by the Turks 
come from Phillipopolis. 

— The King of Dahomey threatens to kill 
French hostages if the British squadron fire 
upon the natives. 

—In view of continued disability, Hon. 
George S. Hilliard has resigned the Dean- 
ship of the Boston Law School, and the Hon. 
Edmund H. Bennett, LL. D., has been 
elected in his stead. 

— H. H. Landis, a well-known broker of 
Philadelphia, has been arrested, charged 
with forgeries to the amount $100,000. 

— Gen. Cissey, French Minister of War, 
has resigned, Gen. Berthaut succeeding him. 
— A monument to the late Prince Consort 
was unveiled in Edinburgh, Scotland, Thurs- 
day. 

— Max Stadler & Co., clothiers, of New 
York, have suspended with liabilities of half 
a million dollars. 

— Alexander Wallsen & Co., wholesale 
dry goods dealers of Montreal, have sus- 
pended, with heavy liabilities. 

— Chief Engineer of the Navy Wood has 
challenged Congressman White of Kentucky 
for remarks made derogatory to his charac- 
ter in the House on Tuesday. 

— Orders for recruiting the additional 2,500 
men for cavalry regiments authorized by 
Congress, have been issued from the War de- 
partment. 

— There is certainly a more hopeful feel- 
ing in business circles, and the advance in 
the price of some of the leading commodities 
is impfoving the condition of the mone; 
market. 

— Very serious charges are made against 
Captain §S. S. Grindle of the American 
ship St. Mark, by two of his crew, and 
the captain is under arrest in New York. 

— Four colored persons were drowned 
near Long Branch on Wednesday evening, 
while returning home in a boat from a camp- 
meeting. 

— Secretary Chandler has appointed a 
Commission to treat with the Sioux. 

— The first of the wire ropes of the East 
river bridge was successfully connected with 
the anchorage on the New York side, Satur- 
day morning. 

— Advices from Alexinatz state that the 
Servians were successful in a severe engage. 
ment on Saturday, driving the Turks across 
the frontier. The Turks have also suffered 
repulses at Petrovais and Junkova. 

— The President has instructed General 
Sherman to have in readiness all the availa- 
ble military force under his command, not 
otherwise detailed, to aid, if necessary, iv 
protecting all citizens, without distinction of 
race or color, in their right to vote. 

— The Secretary of the Treasury has not 
yet completed arrungements for disposing 
of the $300,000,000 ui 44 per cent bonds, but 
it is probable that tbe question will be set- 
tled early this week, and the eutire amount 
taken by various parties composing a sy ndi- 
cate, on favorable terms, both to themselves 
and the government. 

—Adespatch from Alexandria, Egypt, 
says reports have been received from Abys- 
sinia, that Walda Mike!, the insurgent 
chief, bas defeated the Abyssiniuns at Yak- 
raga, and 1,500 women and children have 
massacred, 

— The British Parliament was prorogued 
on Tuesday, and the Queen’s speech read 
frum the throne by the lord chancellor. The 
war in the Eust and the extradition treaty 
with the United States, are among the most 
important subjects mentioned in the docu- 
ment, 

—A new Roman Catholic Cathedral in proc- 
ess of erection in Montreal is an ill-starred 
building, six men having lost their lives by 
wceidents there. The last accident was on 
the llth, when three men named Raymond, 
Lessurd and Rodrique were precipitated a 
distance of 50 feet to the ground by the 
breaking of a scaffuld. Two vere instantly 
killed and the other lived a short time. 

— While there are differences of opinion 
among temperance men in regard to the ad- 
visability of a third-party organization, there 
is none as to the advantage of having the 
Republican party put in nomination a prohi- 
bitionist, for Governor. If this shall be 
done — and many of the Republican leaders 
favor it—the party would be saved from 
the great peril which attends a further pur- 
suit of the license policy. 

Fires: W. Fitchburg, storehouse, $10,- 
500; Westport, N. Y., Baptist church, hotel, 
stores, $75,000; Point Levis, Quebec, tan- 
nery and 25 houses, $100000; Peabody, 
Winona woolen mills, $25,000; Ellsworth, 
Me., Brown’s steam saw mil!,$8,000; Boston, 
Chase’s confectionary establishment, $8 000; 
Medway, Norfolk tannery, $30,000; Warren, 
Me., Capt. Patterson’s house, $5,000; Rosen- 
dale, N. Y., hotel and three houses, $20,000. 

Deaths: Mrs. Clarissa James Whitney, 
step-mother of Prof’s J. D. Whitney and W. 
D. Whitney, of Yule College,aged 75; Rev. E. 
P. Smith, president of Howard University, 
late commissioner of Indian Affairs, in Libe- 
ria, July 27, aged 49; Hon. M. C. Kerr, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, at 
Rockbridge Alum Spriags, Va., on the 19th, 
inst., aged 49; Jonas Cutting, LL. D., asso- 
ciate justice of the Supreme Court of Maine, 
at Bangor, aged 76. 

Nominations: Gen. Wade Hampton 
(Democrat) for governor of South Carolina; 
Henry Chamberlain (Democrat) for Con- 
gress, fourth Michigan district; Dudley C. 
Denison (Republican) for Congress by sec. 
ond Vermont district; Myron Harris (Dem- 
ocra!) filth Michigan district, for Congress; 
G. T. Anthony (Republican) for governor of 


Kansas. 
Gravel, Dropsy. Brizht.s Disease, 


Incontinence and Retention of 


Urine. HUNT'S REMEDY 
cures these diseases. Female 
Complaints, Inter perance, Pros- 


tratiun of the Nerve St ucture 
and Uterine Compisints are surely cured by 
HOUNT’S REMED\. The system is restored 
to health by using MUNT’s REMEDY. 
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Is depressed and the body weak- 
eved by Kidney, Bladder, and 
Glandular Aff-ctions, Diabetes, 





CUTAVACO! fiinsteorms Balances. Seall 


Head. Barber's Itch. and all S' in Diseases. New 
Specific! @1.a bottle. Circular Free. Address, 
br. E. C. ABBEY, Buffalo, N. Y. 232 


HCSHANEBELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES 
AcApgEmIESs, &c. Price List and Circulars sent 
free. 





HENRY McSHANE & CO., 


Ridpath’s History of 


United States. 


M. E. Church. 
the most distinguished source, and is 
reliability and trustworthiness. 


works, address, 


230 


Soldonly by Subscription. 


The United States, 


ROYAL OCTAVO. 


Over 100 Illustrations. 670 pages. Complete in one Volume for 


$3.00. 


The only reliable History of the United States, or work deserving the 
name of history, that is published at a reasonable price. 

Book agents, and others wishing to make money, now is your opportu- 
nity. Every family in the country wants a good, reliable History of the 


Over 30,000 Copies 


of this work have been sold by Agents, and orders are pouring in — there 
is very little trouble selling this splendid book. 


Adopted by the Board of Bishops of the M. E. Church. 


‘¢ Ridpath’s History of the United States” was unanimously adopted 
by the full Board of Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church as the 
text-book of United States history for all students for the ministry of the 
This is a very high compliment to Professor Ridpath from 


the very best recommendation of its 


This action was taken by the Bishops 
without the knowledge of the undersigned, but strictly on the high merit 
of the work and the well-known ability of its author. 

For full descriptive circulars and terms of any or allof our subscription 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


Subscription-Book JPepartment, 


805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Willimantic Camp-Mesting, 


This Meeting will begin (D. V.) 
Saturday Aug., 26th,and con=- 
tinue till Saturday,8ept. 2 


Excursion tickets for one fare will be sold at the 
depots on the H. P. & f. and N. L. N. Railoads, 
beginning Monday, Aug. 21. Fare over ether 
roads as usual. Ministers sending stamp to the 
subscriber, will receive a pass over the above roads 
to the camp-ground, 

GOOD BOARD will be furnished by the com- 
mittee, during the meeting, at $6.00; Mo: day noon 
till Saturday morning, $4.00; for one day $1.25; 
Single meal, 50 cts. The Restaurant will be in the 
same hands that have kept it in past years, 

No peddling (especially TOBACCO in any form) 
will be allowed on or near the ground. 

Police arrangements have been made to secure 
perfect order, 

The District Stewards’ meeting will be held on 
the Camp-ground, Wednesday, Aug. 30, at 1 o’clock- 
All Christian people are cordially invited to at- 
tend, and labor in this meeting. 

232 W.H. STETSON. 





Half Fare to East Liver- 
more, Maine, Camp- 
Meeting. 


All persons intending to attend the East Liver 
more Camp- meeting can purchase Excursion tick- 
ets to the meeting and return for half fare,on the 
Maine Central Railroad, 

TICKETS will he on sale at Waterville,and al 
intermediate ttations to East Livermore, via 
Brunswick; and on their road from Portland to 
the meeting; also from Farmington to the East 
Livermore depot. Tickets will be good from Au- 
gust 28, to Sept. 7. 

All must be sure and ask for Excursion tickets 
for the round trip. No return tickets will be sold 
at the Meeting. Cc. W. BLACKMAN, 
236 


Portland District Camp- 
Meeting, 


At Martha's Grove, Fryeburg, Maine, 
commences August 28th, and closes 
Monday, Sept. 4th. 





Board during the week......cccccssccccce $5.00 
POS BON CI GR oc sccccvcscccecccccess 1,25 
Breakfast and Supper each.............+. 50 
BE Dec ecctccdesencceccceseydecccrenensces 60 
Lodging during the week including good 
nn ccb ccacenseccscernssoes $2.50 
DiPe TAGE Re cccaccesecccncscvescnssaces 40 


A Temperance Camp-Meeting 

will commence at the same place, Mon- 

day. P. M. Sept. 4th, and centinue 
until Wednesday, Sept, 6th. 


Interesting Speakers from our own and other 
States will be present, and a very large and inter- 
esting meeting Is expected. Drinking men, 
Reformed Men and Reform Clubs are 
especially invited! 

Come one and all, and make a grand rally for 
God and Temperance! 

Board during the Temperance meeting, $3.00; 
Soard for single day and single meals (and lodg- 
ing), a8 above. Stable accommodations at low 
rates, 

FARE from Portland, Sebago Lake and inter- 
meciate stations to Fryeburg Depot and return, 

1,25. Fare from Steep Falls and intermediate 
stations to Fryeburg Depot and return, one-half 
the regular fare. From S81. Johusbury, Vt. and in- 
termediate stations to Fryeburg lL epot and re- 
turn, one half the regular fare. Carriage fare 
irom Depot to Camp-ground and return, 30c, 

GEO. L. KIMBALL, Secretary. 

Portland, Aug. 19, 1876, . 232 
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Diseases, like rivers, spring from small causes. 
The roaring river may not be easily diverted from 
its course, nor the neglected cisease from its de- 
structive work. Taken in time, disease, which is 
merely an interrupted function, may be averted 
by the use of Nature’s remedy, 

Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 
It combines the medicinal properties of the bes 
mineral waters in the world. 
SULD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
220 


New Line to Brooklyn, N, Y. 


NO CHANGE OF CARS 
Between Boston and Harlem River. 


Express Trains with Pullman Palace Cars, leave 
Depo of New York and New England Railroad, 
Boston. at 9.00 A. M. Passengers arrive at Fulton 
Street, Breoklyn. at 5 P.M. Baggage checked 
throngb. For Tickets and all information apply 
at Office, 205 W ashingtun st., or Depot foot of Sum- 
mer st., Boston. 











believed to be near at band. 


232 BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Cc. P CLARK, A.C KENDALL, 
= Manager, Gen. Pass. Agsnt. 





Patupin neat box tugcether with 6 
Darts, 100 Slugs, 6 Targ*ts, Ramrod, 
Gunestock, Claw-wrench, 

PRICES REDUCED TO ‘‘ CLERGYMEN.”’ 
Nickel from $6. to $5. Black from $5. to $i 
Splendid Amusement for Old and 


Young. 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
226 45 High St. Boston, Mass. 





New Discipline 
1876, 


The Discipline revised and corrected is now 
ready. Price 40 cts, Witht! eusual discount by the 
dozen or more, Single copies sent by wail on re- 
cejpt of the price, 

JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 
230 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


EARTH CLOSETS. 


Cc. D. HOLMES, improved, self-acting fix- 


tures, can be put up by anv carpenter. Price $5. 

For Sale by C.D. HOLMES, carpenter, 20 Creek 

Sq., between Blackstone and Univn Sts., Boston 
230 





New Music Books. 
THE ENCORE. 


A book for SINGING CLASSES, by L. 0. EMEn- 
son, Contains 50 pages of “ elements,” well-ar- 
ranged, a hundred page? of new, bright, interest- 
ing music (easy glees, 4 par. sonys, ete.) for prac- 
tice, and half as man\ pages of the best chur« 
music; thus furnishing,the best materials for Sing- 
ing Schools, in the best torm. 


Price 75 cts. or $7.50 per dozen. 


THE WHIPPOORWILL 


A fine collection of School Songs, in great variety. 
Subjects, Words and Music alike good, and such «> 
Will surely please. By W.O,. PERKINS, author « 
“Golden Robin,” * Shining River,” ete. 


Price 50 cts. 








THE SALUTATION! 


New Church Music Book by L. O. EMERSON. Fine 
Singing School Course, with abundant materia) for 
practice, and a large number of the best Metrica 
Tunes, Motets, Anthems ete. Choirs, Classes and 
Conventions will gladly weicome this new comp!la- 
tion of a most successful composer. 


Price $1.38 or $12.00 per dozen. 


Either Books ent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSUN & C O., Boston. 
182 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY. N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
ga Lilustrated Catalogue sent free. 138 


CHURCH BELLS. 


[Established in 1820.] 


\ ILLIAM BLAKE & CO..tormerly Henry * 

Hooper & Co.. continue to manufacture 
Bells of any weight required. single or in chime 
made of Copper and Tin, in the superior mann 
for which thisestablishmenthas so long been note . 
Address WILLIAM BLAKE & O©0., Cor, Alle! 
mest - een Charles Sts., Boston, Mass. 














MENEELY & COMPANY. 


Bell Founders; West Troy, N.- ¥- 


Fifty years established. Cuurcn BELLS 4" 
CuimEs; ACADEMY, FACTORY BExrs, etc. 1™- 
proved Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. ho 
agencies. 12 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY- 

Established in 1837. a 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mount ‘ 

with the best Rotary Hangings, for Chur - 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, F 

Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warrant’ 
Hlustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second >*- 
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PRESS OF SMITH AND SMART. 
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